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IN THIS ISSUE 


SUMMER SALES 


It is an obvious but none- 
the-less sad fact that a 
summer let down in produc- 
tion always results in re- 
duced earnings. Why not 
make up for the vacation 
period by stepping up the 
interview schedule? See 
page 6. 


ARITHMETIC 


M. H. LeVita, of the Ac- 
tuarial staff of the Fidelity 
Mutual, questions the theory 
that the salesman is better 
off without a fundamental 
knowledge of the mathe- 
matics of the business and 
explains the subject in what 
he calls a “happy medium" 
vein. 


GENERAL 


Coverages and Costs on 
page 9; Cross Country, on 
page 10; a review of recent 
legal decisions, on page 22; 
Personalities in the News, on 
page I6 and News Briefs 
beginning on page 24. 
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Around the world on an 


Equitable life policy 


Nearly everybody hopes “some day” to travel exten- 
sively. But few realize how conveniently this can be 
made possible through life insurance! 

An Equitable policy, for instance, after protecting « 
dependent family for 20 or 30 years, can be used to 
provide a monthly income for life—or a round sum in 
cash for travel, recreation or support during the later 
years of life. 

Read the following quotation from a letter written by 
an Equitable policyholder to one of our agents 

“The thought has occured to me while Mrs. Beldman 
end I are enjoying this wonderful Southern Hemisphere 
World Cruise, that it would pot be amiss to tell you 
that this trip has been made possible through my life 
insurance. Allow me to thank you, and, through you, 
all of my friends who aided me in developing this life 
insurance program.” 

Let an Equitable agent work out a plan to provide 
this double protection for you. Our Case Method of 
life insurance planning assures you of a program made 


to your individual] requirements. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


It's useful — and it’s free 
A special ENVELOPE PORTFOLIO for filing 
yur life insurance policies and pre mum 
receipts will be sent free on request. to 
gether with booklet describing the Equi- 
table Case Method of life insurance plan- 
ning. Fill in coupon below. 





SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 















The above advertisement is appearing in 
current national publications 


THE EQUITABLE 
CASE METHOD 


of 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PLANNING 


The national advertising 
program of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of 
the United States for 1935 
will continue to feature the 
Society’s Case Method of 
Life Insurance Planning, 
emphasizing the highly 
important part the trained 
Equitable agent plays in 
fitting the insurance to the 


exact needs of the prospect. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 


REMEMBER THE DATE! 


Convention—National Association of Life Underwriters—Des Moines, Sept. 16-20 
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Net Annual Premiums—W. <= —s, Ale st 


L., 5, 10, 15 and 20 Pay., 
5 and 10 Yr. Endow. 


Single Prem. Endow. 1 to 35 
Years 

ferminal Net Values (WL) 
Ist to 48th Year 





Terminal Net Values 5. 10. 
15 and 20 Pay. 


Net Prems. and Values 5 Yr. 


Endow. 


ferminal Net Values 10. 20. 
25, 30, 35 and 40 Yr. 
Endow. 


Net Annual Prems. for 9, 14 
and 19 Pay.. and 9, 14 and 
19 Yr. Endow. Terminal 


Net Values for above. 
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| The Universal Policy 


This 35-year-old mutual company offers 
a series of limited payment and endow- 
ment policies differing materially from 
standard forms. 





| If the insured dies during the premium- 
paying period the beneficiary receives, in 
| addition to the face of the policy, all the 
insured had deposited after the first year 
| above the low whole life rate. 


If the insured lives the policy pays up or 
endows; if he dies his insurance has 
been on the whole life basis—an unusu- 
ally fair policy that is meeting with un- 
usual acceptance. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 llth Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 
Charleston, or Huntington? 


Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 


Glad to furnish full information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








$$ (No. 1 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} § § 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 
regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 
this station. 


announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home 
Office Building . . . and the ‘Southland Life's own programs, 
three times a week, are the best in the South. 


If you would like to associate with a Company like this, 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 
IS 
DISABILITY 


DISABLED MEN NEED 
THESE 4 THINGS 


1. They need a definite, guaranteed income, 
supervision free, about which there is no 
Worry. 


no 


They need this income regardless of the cause 
or type of disability. 


3. The basis for payment must be inability to 
work, rather than house confinement. 


4. It must be theirs irrespective of physical con- 
dition. 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL'S NEW 


NON-CANCELLABLE INCOME POLICY 


INSURES THESE FOUR NEEDS 


Founded 1868 


cific Mutual Life 


Insurance Company sare 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN, epaesioent 
Offices in principal centers in 42 states 


Home Office— 
Los Angeles, California 


Assets— 


Over $205,000,000 











Just to remind you—Life Underwriters’ Convention— 


Des Moines—Week of September 16, 1935! 
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THE BLIGHT OF INERTIA 


ERHAPS no greater obstacle to human progress exists than that 
Prrrorerty of matter called inertia which disposes a body to remain 

at rest until moved by some external force. To man, inertia 
imposes his greatest obstacle to the undertaking of the obvious and 
the essential for his own wellbeing. Long after admission comes 
that a need exists and recognition occurs of an instrument by which 
a remedy may be effected, action is delayed because of an unwilling- 
ness to forego present and mistaken ease to gain a future free from 
foreseen restrictions and trials. Men are constantly evading issues, 
and neglecting to do the things that they know should be done, in 
the foolish and fallacious fear that they may sacrifice a modest por- 
tion of peace and prosperity to the greater rewards which come to 
those who venture with daring initiative. They are waiting for 
some external agency to force them to their duty. 


Life insurance provides an arresting example of the force of 
inertia and its influence on human lives. Every man and his brother 
and sister throughout the land is conscious of the need of securing 
the future and the future of those loved from sorrow and drudgery 
caused by the lack of funds. Each one knows that most economically 
and wisely life insurance will meet this need and free him from 
worry. Nevertheless, life insurance is not actually sought; it is 
secured only after vigorous solicitation and under pressure of a 
real friend, the agent. 


Every life insurance agent suffers from inertia. He knows that he 
can increase his business directly and immediately in due proportion 
to the time and energy expended on his work. He does not doubt 
nor discount the value of continuous study. He knows that greater 
knowledge is the forerunner of greater sales. He is certain that the 
more prospects developed and the more calls made, more business 
will result. He is content, however, with but a taste of the progress 
possible. He pursues the even tenor of his ways in preference to 
the struggle which can bring success. He forsakes leadership for 
the lean wages that accrue to those who supinely and docilely 
follow. 


Life insurance executives are aware of the worth of a highly 
trained, alert and compact agency force. Intelligent and versed 
thoroughly in the fundamentals of life insurance, such a body would 
be capable of interpreting the changing needs of the individual and 
the whole in terms of life insurance protection and service. So con- 
stituted, this organization would assist the home office by its knowl- 
edge of every new economic need and so aid in maintaining policies 
and practices modern and adaptable in the protection of every 
vicissitude. 

That other times and other customs now prevail cannot be 
ignored. A life insurance salesman now must be a specialist, thor- 
oughly educated and trained in the importance of life insurance to 
the social and economic future of the individual and the state. 
Realism should prevail in the up-building of a strong agency force. 
Inertia should not dictate the future. 


T.J.V.C 



































HE late summer months, traditionally, have always 
played havoc with the average yearly production 

of life insurance salesmen and, by the business in 
general, this condition has become accepted as one of 
the inevitables of life. It isn’t the heat nor is it the 
humidity. It cannot be explained even on the theory 
that some agents, with their campaign quotas already 
achieved during convention drives, fall back on the 
darky’s philosophy and say, “I don’t need a quarter, 
It merely appears to boil down to 
the fact that people in and out of the business will 
insist upon taking vacations during the summertime. 
During the depth of the depression Merle Thorpe, 


boss, I got one.” 


editor of Nations Business, used to like to play a game 
with salesmen who came into his office. The point 
was to see Just how many seconds it would require 
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to divert the salesman from a discussion of his prod- 
uct into a mutual lament on the terrors of the depres- 
sion and the general rottenness of business. Par for 
the course was about 90 seconds but even this is 
bettered, without conscious effort, by any prospect wh 
is about to embark upon his summer vacation. Not 
that such fortunate individuals refuse an interview 
on the strength of the imminent absence from the 
office; they seem to prefer an audience to witness 
their frenzied, last minute clearance labors. The “too 
busy to talk” period materializes after the return and 
usually lasts from three to six weeks. 

The going away address, though, is a thing of 
friendliness and beauty and the salesman is universally 
sympathetic to he who is about to be sunburned, and 
the man who in other seasons of the year finds it im- 
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possible to hear the word “no” never fails to fall for 
the promise that the matter will be gone into thor- 
oughly immediately following the holiday. 

Then, there is the producer’s own vacation to take 
into account. Perhaps there can be found no quarrel 
with the hard-working salesman who decides that he 
has earned a rest and who uses his vacation period for 
that purpose exclusively, but then, there are few who 
can offer any good reasons why a vacation should not 
be planned with a view of improving the shining hours 
with a modicum of profitable effort. 

The fact is that a great many persons regularly 
plan their summer vacation trips to the end that there 
will be several personal friends and acquaintances 
sharing the summertime joys with them and the man 
who would outlaw vacation selling on the grounds that 























By FRANK ELLINGTON 


it cuts into the prospect’s recreational time is prob- 
ably the same individual who does not care to sell his 
friends and who avoids night calls as an unwarranted 
infringement on the prospect’s participation in the 
children’s hour. 

At any rate, to consider again the client, or prospect 
vacationer, there can be no objection to planning sum- 
mer calls with the matter of vacations in mind. Even 
a casual check of the prospect file will give the sales- 
man a fairly accurate outline of just when the men he 
plans to call on expect to be out of town, and from 
such knowledge effort can be planned accordingly. 

As a matter of fact, any man’s summer produc- 
tion depends upon himself, just as does his Decem- 
ber, March or May sales. There are many who go 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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With the Editors 


Social Security Law 


MONTH ago the _ Senate 

passed the Social Security Bill 
after amending the House Version 
of April 19 in a number of imvort- 
ant particulars. Since that time a 
Conference of House and Senate 
representatives has been trying to 
reach an agreement and has finally 
submitted a report dated July 16, 
1935. The Conference succeeded 
in bringing the two Houses to- 
gether on all but one important 
issue in dispute — the Clark 
Amencment included in the Sen- 
ate Bill permitting contracting out 
in connection with those employ- 
ers who have retirement plans 
meeting the approval of the Social 
Security Board. 


The conferees referred this 
question back to their respective 
sources of power. The House 


voted promptly but firmly that the 
privilege of contracting out 
should not be; and the Senate just 
as promptly, if not so firmly, voted 
that it should. So as we go to 
press the question is back in Con- 
ference again. 

Aside from the Clark Amend- 
ment, the Conference Report cov- 
ers a large number of minor 
changes, some for clarification, 
some that are matters of jurisdic- 
tion, and several of major import- 
ance. 

A Senate amendment had pro- 
vided that Federal grants for old 
age relief might be had prior to 
July 1, 1937, in states that could 
not arrange an approved plan for 
old age relief prior to that time, 
even though no local contribution 
was made. Conference agreed to 
substitute for this, that for ap- 
proval by the Social Security 
Board it shall not be necessary 
that a state plan provide that the 
state participate financially prior 
to July 1, 1937; in other words, 
contributions of political subdivi- 
sions, such as cities or counties, 
under accepted state plans, will 
be matched by government grants 
without state participation until 
July 1, 1937. 

The LaFollette Amendment ac- 
cepted by the Senate to broaden 
the type of state unemployment 
plans that may be approved by the 
Social Security Board was retain- 
ed in Conference. 

Another important matter of 
disagreement in connection with 
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the unemployment sections of the 
bill had reference to the conditions 
for coverage. The House Bill pro- 
vided that coverage should apply 
to employers and their employees 
if 10 or more employees were em- 
ployed for some part of each of 
20 or more weeks in the tax year. 
The Senate Amendment would 
have the law apply if four or more 
employees were employed for 
some part of each of 13 or more 
weeks. Conference agreed that 
eight or more employees should 
be working for some part of each 
of 20 or more weeks in order that 
the law apply. 


Production 


Production, during these last 
few hectic years, has been the by- 
word. The answer, of course has 
been “recruiting.” Recently the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, has compiled 
data on this angle of production 
which should be of unusual inter- 
est to managers and_ general 
agents. Considering new men, the 
recent recruiting survey, covering 
the business experience of 608 full- 
time life insurance agents who 
started in business during 1934, by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, speaks well for the new 
agent. This survey was developed 
along the lines of a similar recruit- 
ing survey last year and empha- 
sized the fact, previously disclos- 
ed, that more than 90° of the 
business of new men was sold by 
men who sold their first policy 
during their first three months 
under contract. 

The present report shows that 
93 per cent of the total production 
of the new agents came from those 
starting production in the first 
three months they were under 
contract and 7 per cent from those 
who started in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth contract months. Last year’s 
study, based on recruits in 1933, 
showed that 94 per cent of the new 
business came from early starters. 
This study is based on agents in 
Canadian companies. As was the 
case last year, the Research Bu- 
reau will follow this with a survey 
later in the year based on agents 
of United States companies. 


Idle Money 


NYONE who could answer 
intelligently and reasonably 
—on behalf of life insurance com- 
panies and other investors—the 
question of “What to do with 
cash?” would, just now, find cor- 
porations fighting for his services. 
Everywhere throughout the coun- 
try money is piling up, lying idle, 
backing itself into a lake of finance 
which threatens to bring on an un- 
directed and perhaps devastating 
flood. 

The statement of the banks of 
Chicago, made at the close of June, 
shows over a billion dollars in cash 
on hand—the largest amount in 
the history of that city. Also, to 
the delving observer, another fac- 
tor is apparent — the Western 
banks are quietly, but gradually 
and surely, selling government 
issues and “getting out from un- 
der” such securities. What that 
condition, persisted in, may pre- 
sage is hard to guess. Obviously, 
if the unloading of government 
issues continues it will “raise 
Hob” with interest rates and will 
also force down market values in 
the class. 

Life insurance companies, hold- 
ing billions in government securi- 
ties, would be hard hit by an 
abrupt drop of market values, to 
say nothing of the effect on inter- 
est rates, already too low. Were 
the government, faced with a sud- 
den and countrywide unloading of 
its issues, to buy them in whole- 
sale at material savings over face 
values financial wizardy would be 
needed to foresee the effect on 
private corporations. 

Here is a situation of which the 
portfolio managers of life insur- 
ance companies, in particular, are 
increasingly aware. That banks 
are being swayed by it in the direc- 
tion of dumping of government 
securities is obvious from all re- 
ports. In the hands of a unified 
and completely honest govern- 
ment, the people might well see 
much of the public debts retired 
through administration buying of 
forced-down government issues, 
but it takes no Master Mind of 
Finance (if such there be) to ad- 
mit, first, that government, wed- 
ded to politics of whatever party, 
does not always father a line of 
Angels; and, second, that the in- 
terim effect on private corpora- 
tions would be devastating. 
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HE Equitable Life Insurance 

Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 

has changed the reserve basis on 
f participating business from 3% per 
' cent to 3 per cent basis. No change 
was made on non-participating busi- 
ness which will continue on the 3% 
per cent basis. 

Participating premium rates have 
changed only slightly, the average 
amount of change being negligible, 
notwithstanding the fact that the re- 
serve increased from 3% per 
cent to 3 per cent with consequent in- 
crease in cash values. 

The non-participating premium 
' rates have more definitely increased, 
although the cash values have been 
simultaneously decreased for the first 
fifteen policy years. The following 
table shows the percentage of increase 
or decrease in participating and non- 
participating rates at various ages. 


basis 


Participating Insurance 


Age Ordinary 20 Payment Life 
25 $0.01 - $1.26 4 
35 .03 — 1.04 3 
45 .28 1 47 1 
55 —.94 2 —56 —] 


ORDINARY LIFE 











AND 


COSTS 


Age 20 Yr. Endow- Endowment at 
ment Age 65 
25 $0.37 l $0.22 1 
35 20 — ei! 1 
45 —.08 — —.08 — 
55 —.80 —1 126 —! 


Non-Participating Insurance 


Age Ordinary 20 Payment Life 
25 $0.38 3 $1.24 6 
35 .80 j 1.78 7 
15 te 2 1.40 1 
55 — — —— — 

Age 20 Yr. Endow- Endowment at 

ment Age 65 
25 $1.75 ! $0.78 4 
35 1.81 | 1.45 6 
45 1.07 2 1.07 2 

55 09 — 1.41 1 
The present rate of interest on 

dividends left to accumulate and on 


the proceeds of policies left under an 
option of settlement is 4% per cent. 
During the past year the company 
made a study of business issued under 
its various plans and found that, out 
of 20 plans quoted in its rate book, it 


(American 3% Reserve) 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 














COVERAGES 


received a continued production of less 
than 2 per cent of its total business. 
On a number of these plans not 2 
single policy was issued. Accordingly, 
they have withdrawn several plans. 
The plans withdrawn are the con- 
tinuous monthly income, retirement in- 
come, and certain limited payment en- 
dowments including the twenty pay- 
ment income endowment and the modi- 
fied life. The company is contemplat- 
ing bringing out a new contract to 
take the place of policy withdrawal 
that will be more adaptable to present 
conditions and insurance programs, 

Several minor changes were made 

in the policy provisions, the more im- 
portant of which are as follows: 

1. The period in the provisions giv- 
ing the company the right to 
defer the granting of cash and 
loan has 
from 60 days to six months. 

2. The change the beneficiary 
clause has been amended so as to 
provide that upon the 
ment on the policy, such change 
will take effect as of the date the 
insured signs the request. 

3. The options of settlement will no 
longer available upon sur- 
render of single premium policies. 


values been increased 
in 


endorse- 


be 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
illustrated Dividend Scale and Net Cost per $1000 Issued On and After July 1, 1935 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Age at Issue 25 30 25 30 35 40 25 30 35 40 
Premium tebines $20.14 $22.85 $30.12 £32 87 $36.99 $40.38 S48 7 $45.83 $49.85 $51.48 
Ist Year Dividend. 4.17 4.46 4.2 4.54 4.95 7 2 1.67 ag a1 
th Year Dividend. 4.52 1.91 1.80 19 6 6.14 ( 5.6 Ws 6.49 
l0th Year Dividend 5.0 5.36 09 06 6.51 7.14 6.66 6.91 7.30 7.77 
lith Year Dividend 5.47 6.00 6.40 6.90 7 51 S16 £09 R 2¢ g § r 
20th Year Dividend 6.08 6.69 7.37 7.9 8.52 17 ; 4.9] 10.1 0 
20 Annual Deposits 402.80 $57.00 602.40 7.40 724.40 ROT. KI 163.01 176.60 997.00 1.029.60 
Total Dividends 101.32 109.84 114.11 22.48 132.75 144.79 131.24 142.92 149.59 158.1 
i ar CC 47.16 {88.29 $4.92 91.6! 662.81 825.76 833.68 $47.41 871.42 
Aver Yearly Cost. 15.08 17.36 24.41 26.75 29.58 i3.14 $1.29 41.6 +2 i rs 
‘ash Value 20 Years 1.00 76.00 505.00 55.00 610.00 667.00 1000.00 1 000.00 1.00004 1.0 Oo 
Net Cost 20 Years 70.48 71.16 —16.71 20.08 18.35 19 174.24 166.32 152.59 128.58 
Aver e Net Cost. 3.53 3.56 4 —, §4 -1.00 =m, 08 26 we §.32 t 6.43 
Matures in Years* 8 36 3 32 0 27 25 8 18 1s 
Paid in Years* 27 26 25 16 1¢ 16 if 17 17 7 17 
*If dividends are allowed wed late 
ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 
Participating—American Experience 3% 
Non-Participating 
FAMILY INCOME?t American 
LIFE ENDOW MENTS Income to Experience 3'/2% 
20 30 At Age At Age Age Age Age Ordinary 20 Year 
Ordinary Payment Payment 20 Years 30 Years 60 65 45 55 65 Life Endowment 
- $18.01 $27.82 $22.22 $47.67 $30.75 $23.18 $21.04 $23.97 $27.41 $31.38 $13.75 $41.62 
- 0.14 $8.15 31.39 27.06 24.15 00 28.22 2.74 ] $s $1.58 
22.85 48.83 g 32.38 2829 27.06 2G 4 1.59 17.7 $228 
6.35 $9.85 33.95 1.97 3 29.9 3.37 7 7 2 
40 30.94 51.48 36.50 51.48 42.02 7.93 4.10 24.68 14.06 
5 7.08 54.22 $0.67 70.73 1.22 13.86 19 0.0 6.20 
45.45 58.81 47.36 108.87 74.43 Premiums d_ benefit 60.85 7.5 4 
16.93 66.36 57.62 113.74 reduced at end f period 72.51 $7.88 6.39 
of 2.8 78.48 to ordinary fe is f 62.51 H6H.89 
‘ 5 14 97.57 originally bel ué o ~ ba S2 
* Adopted July 1, 1935. t Minimum issued, $2500. For death in pe d provides cle p of 1 11 per cent pe ! n 
to e1 f period, then face amount. 
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Cut in Relief Funds 
Shows in Production 


Industrial life insurance in the 
Hoosier territory is feeling the after- 
math of Government spending meth- 
ods and production has fallen off to 
some extent as a result, says H. R. 
Redmyer, assistant secretary of the 
American Savings Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis. The company has nearly 
200 agents in Indiana and its experi- 
ence during the past couple of years 
has been that industrial agents found 
it easy to sell to individuals who were 
engaged in some form of relief work 
or were on relief rolls direct. As 
Federal payments to such citizens fell 
off, the industrial business went with 
it and thus caused not only a drop 
in industrial production but a rapid 
turnover of agents. 

The situation is beginning to right 
itself, however, thinks Mr. Redmyer, 
and even the depression effect on re- 
bating is somewhat better. The pinch 
of hard times caused rebating to be- 
come more prevalent than ever, be- 
lieves this official of the American 
Savings, but there is now some lessen- 
ening of this evil. “As far as our 
own company is concerned,” says Mr. 
Redmyer, “we are now selecting in- 
dustrial business with more regard 
for the wage-earning constancy of the 
prospect than ever before, and while 
production is not up to normal levels, 
the business we are getting now is 
better from the standpoint of per- 
sistency than it was.” 


A Young Agency’s 
Achievement 

In the special drive for life busi- 
ness put on by the Pacific Mutual’s 
field force in honor of George I. 
Cochran’s 29th anniversary as presi- 
dent of the company, on Saturday, 
June 29, which secured over $6,000,- 
000 of life insurance written on that 
day, besides large amounts of other 
forms of coverage, the Baker & 
Moore Agency, of Los Angeles, led 
the more than four-score agencies of 
the company in the face amount of 
life insurance produced. The agency’s 
total for the day was $567,000, in 44 
applications. Their allotment was 
$75,000. 

The Baker & Moore Agency is sev- 
eral months less than two years old. 
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Eight men besides the two general 
agents contributed to the volume pro- 
duced in the one-day drive, the gen- 
eral agents themselves securing $55,- 
000 of life insurance in three appli- 
cations. Three of their men made 
outstanding records: E. H. Groenen- 
dyke writing $141,000 in 12 applica- 
tions, Earl W. Green, $123,000 in 





eight applications, and Felix M. 
Locher, 154,500 in 7% applications. 


Beneficence 


In Action 


The State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester, after an eight-year search for 
a lost policyholder, found he had died 
during the extended insurance period 
and will pay the claim in full to the 
beneficiary, who needed the money 
badly and knew nothing of the ex- 
istence of the policy. 

The company began its search for 
this policyholder in 1927, and traced 
him and his beneficiary through New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. Recently the  bene- 
ficiary was found in Newport, R. L., 
living in straitened circumstances 
with her young daughter. The in- 
sured was found to have died in 1926. 
The death claim was for $2,500. 








A —€ example of the appeal 
which life insurance possesses for 
all ages and circumstances was witnessed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Banquet of the 
Guardian Life of America at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
July 18. 

Attending the banquet was the lady 
who owned the oldest policy in force, 
Mrs. Hubtkwalter, aged 88, whose policy 
was issued to her in 1869. Preceding 
the brief presentation made to her, three 
couples, agents and their brides who 
had been married during the past year, 
were called to the dais to receive floral 
bouquets. The shifting panorama of 
youth and age drove home the truth 
that life insurance is limited to no one 
period or phase but permeates the 
whole design for living, with its common 
appeal of security and protection. 








National Guardian Life 
Reports Business Gains 


The business outlook for Wisconsin 
and surrounding states continues 
bright, in the opinion of George A. 
Boissard, president and treasurer of 
the National Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company, at Madison in the 
Badger State. Writings of the Na- 
tional Guardian Life on a paid-for 
basis were $1,928,000 for the first six 
months of this year, as compared with 
$1,474,000 for a like period in 1934. 
The average policy of the company 
has risen to about $1,890 and the re- 
newal persistency, largely affected by 
the territory of operation, is excel- 
lent. In its entire history the Na- 
tional Guardian Life has only written 
two policies for as much as $25,000, 
and this procedure, carried out in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Ohio, 
has had a favorable influence on the 
renewal factor. 

Richard Boissard, vice-president 
and actuary of the National Guard- 
ian, pointed out to a representative 
of The Spectator that of the com- 
pany’s total mortgages held, only 
18.50 per cent had to be converted 
into real estate owned during the de- 
pression era. This compares with a 
similar percentage of 39.50 against 
the average of 23 companies of simi- 
lar size. Only 26 per cent of the vol- 
untary invested assets of the com- 
pany are in low-yield securities, com- 
pared with 47 per cent for companies 
in the same size bracket. Of the 
total voluntary invested assets, 59.12 
per cent are in mortgages and real 
estate in Wisconsin and 37.49 per cent 
in bonds of all classes. Some $640,000 
is in Government securities. 

The company’s own business (ex- 
clusive of reinsurance and_ other 
items) showed a gain of $554,000 on 
a paid-for basis during the first six 
months of 1935, as compared with a 
loss of $817,000 for 1934. Reinsur- 
ance, which fell off by $173,000 in the 
first half of 1934, dropped by only 
$73,000 so far this year. Indicating 
a much improved condition through- 
out the territory in which the com- 
pany operates, the cash surrender 
payments made by the National 
Guardian Life were but $131,000 up 
to June of 1935, as against $230,000 
up to June of 1934. 

The company’s agency force, under 
the direction of P. F. Cranefield as 
arbiter of new business, has shown an 
increased production stimulus, and 
operations have been improved in al- 
most every department. The Na- 
tional Guardian will soon be ex- 
amined by the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, with the departments of 
one or two other states participating. 
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BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


HE Administration came out about 

even last week in its friendly con- 
test with the Constitution. The AAA 
lost out, when the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Boston in the 
Hoosac Mills case ruled against the 
processing tax levied on cotton mills. 
But the TVA won, when the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans in 
the Alabama Power Company case 
found no Constitutional objection to 
the Government’s selling electric pow- 
er, even if it thereby competed with 
other power producers. Meanwhile 
the power lobby investigation, stirring 
up ashes of burned protest-telegrams, 
appears to be strengthening Con- 
gressional support for the Adminis- 
tration. 

>» ~*~ ~ 

Y the midst of political uncertainty 

the general price level is showing 
notable stability. For the past six 
months the comprehensive index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
stayed around 79 and 80 per cent of 
the 1926 price level. Farm prices are 
slowly climbing into better relation- 
ship with manufactured goods. The 
continued calm in the price world is 
leading many observers to believe that 
the Administration’s bark is worse 
than its bite, and that neither in- 
flation nor other unsettling factors 
are greatly to be feared. 

. 2 es 

pier ang iy average security 

prices in the weeks ended July 
3 and 20, 1935, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the 
New York Stock Exchange as fol- 
lows: 


July 13 July 20 
Mon- Satur- Mon-  Satur- 
day day day day 


70 industrials... 135.76 135.70 135.75 135.99 


30 rails..... . 27.27 27.78 28.08 27.83 

100 stocks...... 103.21 103.32 103.45 103.54 

30 bonds...... 92.48 92.38 92.64 92.28 
* a * 


|* a notable midsummer rally, steel 
ingot production in the United 
States gained 4 points to 40% per 
cent of capacity, last week, or about 
11 points in the past fortnight, The 
Tron Age estimates. This improve- 
ment, made without help from auto- 
motive buyers, contrasts with a year 
ago, when output was 28 per cent of 
capacity and the summer decline had 
still two months to go. 
x. =< 2 
HEAT gained about 5 cents last 
week on the Chicago Board of 


Trade. 


A Versatile Life 


Executive 

A veritable “Johnny-on-the-spot” 
in the diverse fields of life insurance 
company management and operation 
is L. Keith Reynolds, vice-president 
of the Rockford Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Rockford, Illinois. With an 
extended background of insurance 
training which tangibly reflected con- 
siderable field experience, Mr. Rey- 
nolds has served the Rockford Life 
many years in practically every de- 
partment of its work except the 
actuarial division. 

Long identified with the upbuild- 
ing of the company’s agency forces, 
Vice-President Reynolds has also been 
head of the conservation department 
which did so much to keep the or- 
ganization’s renewal factor at a 
favorable pitch. As the stress and 
strain of the past four years became 
manifest in the real estate field, Mr. 
Reynolds was once more called to 
the trouble point and now devotes a 
major portion of his time to mort- 
gages and their supervision. Admit- 
ting that the condition of mortgage 
loans in Illinois itself is somewhat 
static (that is, companies have much 
of what they want and are not very 
active in the field), Vice-President 
Reynolds believes that turnover of 
properties will again become the rule 
rather than the exception in the near 
future. 

Contrary to many executives, Mr. 
Reynolds has no specific hobbies out- 
side of business for, as he himself 
says, “I’ve had so much to keep me 
on my toes right here in the office 
that I’ve had no time for outside in- 
terests.” Concerned primarily in the 
affairs of the Rockford Life, he con- 
centrates on them and reserves all 
other enthusiasm for his family. 











NE clever way of following up ad- 

vertising was told by James A. 
Tyson, Guardian Life agency manager 
in Philadelphia, at the Leaders Club con- 
vention in New York. Al Rose of his 
agency was the hero. He noticed that 
an especially good story in ‘Collier's” 
was continued onto the page containing 
the Guardian Life advertisement. He 
told a difficult prospect how interesting 
that story was and then sent him a copy 
of “Collier's but with that particular 
page torn out. The prospect soon 
phoned to him, “That's a fine story, but 
what do you mean by sending me a 
magazine with a page torn out? 
Couldn't you afford to buy a whole 
paper?" Mr. Rose at once called on 
the prospect and handed him the miss- 
ing page. Although he was anxious to 
finish reading the story, the Guardian 
ad caught his eye and held his atten- 
tion: an effective interview followed, and 
the prospect signed the application. 








THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE RoescH 


HE difficulties of the smaller West- 

ern life insurance companies, which 
have been acute during the past five 
troublesome years, are beginning to 
yield to recovery factors from without 
and to intensive corrective measures 
from within. Among the latter is the 
selection and training of new agents 
to take the places of those who have 
been found wanting or who are suf- 
fering from “depression blues” to 
such an extent that they can no longer 
be motivated. Several of the produc- 
tion officials in Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan believe that the time has 
come when the “coddling” of agents 
has got to stop. Advances, exceptions 
as regards collections and other aids 
are being deleted from the scene; the 
companies having found to their cost 
that moves in that direction necessi- 
tated continuance and eventually put 
them in the position of “having the 
bear by the tail.” 


» . * 


S regards “recovery factors from 
without,” it is strange, but yet 
true, that many of the smaller com- 
panies have better reputations, and 
their policies are more saleable local- 
ly, now than was the case before the 
depression rigors set in. Prior to 
1929 many prospects felt that doing 
business with home-town companies 
was not to be preferred to filling their 
needs in the giant institutions of the 
business. Now, however, finding that 
the home-town company successfully 
weathered the low-ebb era—and being 
taught to think in terms of reserves 
per thousand and similar stability fac- 
tors—the local prospect has become a 
buyer of local-company policies. 


* bal * 


AID one company president to me: 

“The depression has done more for 
my company than the company itself 
could have done in ten years. People 
who would not insure with us simply 
because they knew me personally as 
one of themselves and had _ been 
coaxed to ‘look at far pastures’ now 
think: ‘Well, after all this national 
and personal depression that company 
makes a fine statement and has ample 
reserves. It must be a real outfit, well 
managed. Our business goes to it 
from now on.’ Instead of thinking 
that we are small and for that reason 
not dependable, they have had our 
stability proved to them by the most 
trying times of modern life—and our 
agents get the benefit.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES IN FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1935 
SAME AS FOR SIX MONTHS LAST YEAR 
At the close of the first six months of 1935, the sales of Ordinary life insurance in 


the United States just equaled the volume sold in the same period of 1934. The volume 
sold indicates that in every working day the American people purchased over 


$25,000,000 of new insurance protection. 


This does not include the enormous sums 


being invested in annuities. This information on insurance sales is released by the Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau, which also prepares a state-by-state analysis. 


A review of the first six months reveals a downward trend. The year began with 


large increases in January and February. 


In March and April there was a slight falling 


off which increased during the past two months, making the volume for the six months 


the same as for the same period last year. 


Although the volume for the country as a 


whole remained the same, three sections recorded increases. The South Atlantic section 
and the three states on the Pacific Coast showed a 4 per cent gain. The Middle Atlantic 
states, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, averaged an increase of | per cent 


over the first six months of 1934. 








Guardian Leaders 
Celebrate Jubilee 

For the spectator attending the 
three-day convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which opened 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on July 17, 
exactly 75 years after Policy No. 1 
was made out to Selig Kling, the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration held 
In making his re- 
port for the preceding six months, 
President Carl Heye not only an- 
nounced an 8 per cent increase in 
new business and a marked reduction 
in disability and double-indemnity 
claims, but also looked hopefully into 
the future, where he saw signs of in- 
creasing industrial revival. 


much of interest. 





That was all right. So was the 
singing, led by the baritonic George 
Bobbe, manager of the Eisendrath 
Agency’s brokerage department. But 
when the spectator looked over in the 
corner and saw a table piled high 
with beribboned certificates to be pre- 
sented to agents of one or another 
kind of leadership, the prospect—to 
the stranger—was not exciting. Yet 
Vice-president James A McLain made 
the presentations with such happy 
humor and such clearly genuine 
friendliness for each agent who came 
forward that even the stranger could 
enjoy it. 

After the awards 
McLain turned to two large diagrams 
ehind him; on them could be seen 
circles representing football players 
with paper flaps covering the names 


Vice-president 
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of the players. Tearing off one flap 
after another he disclosed two all- 
star Guardian teams, one all-time and 
the other for 1935. How many of 
us had thought, before seeing that 
all-time team, that those who work 
in the past and those who work in 
the present make together a team 
striving for the best interests of the 
company and the business? 


All-Time, All-Star 


Guardian Life Team 


More light on Vice-president Mc- 
Lain’s all-time, all-star Guardian 
Life team was to be found in the 
Guardian historical exhibit on the 
fourth floor of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
There one saw impressive portraits 
of the company’s first president, 
Hugo Wesendonck, center of the team, 
and of the quarterback, Cornelius Do- 
remus, accurately described as “the 
company’s first office-boy and second 
president.” Indeed, each of the three 
presidents after Wesendonck joined 
the company as clerks; on the team 
Hubert Cillis, third president, was a 
halfback and President Carl Heye 
was fullback. 

In the exhibit one saw also the 
letter written in April, 1860, by the 
18-year-old Doremus desiring to be 
“a candidate for one of the usual 
clerkships”; he had learned of the 
opportunity, he said, from his father, 
who was “a surveyor of the New 
Amsterdam Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.” Near that was the letter 
written by the same Cornelius Dore- 





mus in 1910 after he had been with 
the same company 50 years, a record 
he believed exceeded only by Theo- 
dore M. Banta, cashier of the New 
York Life, who started two years 
earlier. The exhibit also contained 
the manuscript of the editorial writ- 
ten by John Wanamaker on life in- 
surance when he was more than 8&0 
vears old. There were many other 
interesting photographs and docu- 
ments, including advertising matte 
issued 40 years ago by the Germania 
Life Insurance Co., which became the 
Guardian in 1918. 

Vice-president McLain’s other 
team, that for 1935, presented clear- 
ly the arrangement of the Guardian’s 
forces. Left end, tackle and guard 
were the Guardian Field; center, 
right guard and tackle were the 
Guardian managers; right end was 
national advertising. The backfield 
was: quarterback, agency depart- 
ment; left halfback, underwriting 
policy committee; right halfback, or- 
ganization committee; fullback, Carl 
Heye, or the investment department 
The coach was the board of directors. 
Games are being played daily, in the 






Economic League of the United 
States. 
DOUBLE PENSION 
OR, 
NO PENSION 
ee” ? 





Where Do the Railroad 
Employees Stand Now? 


A year ago employees of the rail- 
roads doing an interstate business 
thought they were to be members of 
a compulsory, contributory, national 
retirement plan, devised particularly 
for them. A little later when deduc- 
tions were made from wage payments 
they felt pretty sure of this and many 
were happy in thinking that the un- 
certainties of pension promises were 
only a memory. Then the Supreme 
Court said “No!” and for a moment 
this million of workmen thought they 
were back where they were a year 
ago. 

But in reading the revised drafts 
of the Social Security bill they found 
that they were not exempted from 
the old age provisions, even though 
this revision appeared before the Su- 
preme Court gave its decision. In 
spite of this inclusion, however, in- 
terested parties immediately set to 
work to produce another bill to cover 
railroad employees in particular, with 
the hope that it might receive better 
treatment from the courts, and now 
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we have the unusual situation of the 
Security bill having been 
passed by both houses of Congress 
and in the hands of conferees—both 
the House and the Senate versions in- 
cluding railroad employees—and at 
the same time, two other bills, one 
providing benefits and an appropri- 
ation and the other providing for tax 
support, for the purpose of creating a 
special retirement plan for railroad 
employees, a plan that is similar in 
many respects to the one condemned 
by the Supreme Court a few months 
ago. 

Query: Where will the railroads 
and their employees stand if both the 
Social Security bill and this pair of 
bills for special treatment are en- 
acted? Will the carriers and the em- 
ployees be taxed twice and the em- 
ployees receive double pensions? If 
not, which will have preference over 
the other, and why? 


Social 


Per Capita Life Holdings 
In European Countries 


It is an interesting sidelight on the 
conservative character of life insur- 
ance that in Europe those countries 
show the greatest per capita amount 
of insurance carried which are espe- 
cially known for their conservatism; 
while in the less developed countries 
life insurance lags far behind. The 
per capita amount of insurance car- 
ried in different European countries 
is as follows, in Swiss francs: 


Switzerland 932 France 222 
Netherlands 800 Austria 177 
Sweden 600 Czechoslovakia 144 
Denmark 404 Spain 35 
Germany 325 Poland 22 


But it is safe to say that European 
countries have gone much further in 
the past in giving their people insur- 
ance protection than has heretofore 
been true of the United States. There 
are about 37 countries throughout the 
world having old-age pension or in- 
surance systems; 20 have unemploy- 
ment insurance; 31 have health in- 
surance, and 17 other countries have 
made provisions for widows and 
children. 

Ireland has appropriated in the last 
fiscal year nearly £8,000,000, or one- 
quarter of its budget, for social ser- 
vice, of which 


Unemployment... £2,740,000 


PE: ec eens 3,863,900 
Housing ........ 756,000 
Public health.... 394,500 
eee 51,500 


New life insurance policies in Ja- 
pan amounted to nearly 3,000,000,000 
yen last year. 


Expects Summer Slump 
In Kansas Production 


Production of new life insurance 
business in Kansas will not be up to 
par for the months of May, June and 
July at least, says E. E. Shurtleff, 
agency director and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Victory Life In- 
surance Company of Topeka, Kan. 
Although renewal persistency of busi- 
ness is better and the rate of termi- 






THE SUMMER & 
SLUMP ¢ 








nations by surrender is less than at 
any time during the past two years, 
unfavorable crop and livestock condi- 
tions in western Kansas are having 
a detrimental influence despite the 
fact that eastern Kansas is consist- 
ently a good territory. 

Agency Director Shurtleff feels that 
some of the drop in production is due 
to a “defeatist complex” on the part 
of agents. He says that the agent 
who begins an interview with a doubt 
in his mind as to the prospect’s abil- 
ity to pay the premium will find him- 
self out of a sale. On the other hand, 
he thinks that the producer who does 
not let himself be influenced by the 
wailing heard during the past two 


years, but stresses the prospect’s need 
and the benefits to be derived, will 
continue to have a satisfactory vol- 
ume of writings. 

Courage in production is the credo 
of Mr. Shurtleff, and under his stimu- 
lus officials of the Victory Life antici- 
pate a good year in 1935 despite tem- 
porary detrimental elements. 


Security Mutual Clips 
Four Year Record 


Following the custom established 
several years ago of setting aside the 
month of June as “Mable Month,” in 
honor of Superintendent of Agencies 
F. L. Mable, the field representatives 
of Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., last month broke the rec- 
erds of four years’ standing and pro- 
duced the largest volume of business 
for any single month since June, 
1931. Business paid for followed 
close on the heels of submitted busi- 
ness and also passed the totals of the 
past four years for the same month. 
Security Mutual agents are entering 
the last ten months of the qualifying 
period for the Golden Anniversary 
Convention of the Company to be 
held in the home office city next sum- 
mer, and it is expected that the ex- 
cellent business of the past month 
will do much to encourage and facili- 
tate production during the rest of 
1935. 
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Profits Lost by the 
“Big Case Delusion” 

“The Big Case Delusion” has been 
responsible for more lost prospects 
than any other pitfall. Most com- 
monly found in new agents who want 
to smash across with a juicy contract, 
it is also observed in veterans who 
should know by experience that the 
really big policies are few and far 
between and the amount of time and 
energy expended in chasing after 
them is seldom warranted. 

The prospects who apply for from 
one to five thousand life insurance 
are the bread and butter of the aver- 
age agent. Almost any man one 
meets is a prospect for these amounts. 
Men capable of buying twenty-five or 
fifty thousand are rare specimens and 
usually they do not buy on the spur 
of the moment or because of high 
pressure methods of the agent. More 
often, these policies hinge on the suc- 
cessful outcome of a business deal. 
Therefore, in many cases, it is a gam- 
ble whether or not the prospect will 
be able to buy to that extent. If some 
contingency voids the purchase of a 
large amount of insurance, the time 
spent in prospecting is usually a total 
loss. And meanwhile, the smaller 
prospects have been, for the most 
part, allowed to drift by to other 
agents. It is like chasing a mirage 
and clutching little else but empty air 
and disappointed hopes. Don’t forget 
the bread and butter and beware of 
the big case complex. 


Making the Young 


Man a Prospect 


Man’s path is beset with contingen- 
cies that demand money and for each 
of these contingencies there is a 
definite life insurance plan. Upon 
which note, P. L. Smith of Atlanta, 
speaking at the Diamond Jubilee con- 
vention of the Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on July 18, took up the cudgels 


in behalf of the youth of the country 


as prospects. 

Every young man, he commented, 
is normally ambitious to achieve finan- 
cial independence and is determined 


to fight for it. But the question is, 
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when is he going to start? The delu- 
sion persists that he will always be 
as young and healthy as he is at the 
present and this forms the most dif- 
ficult obstacle in the way of an agent 
who tries to point out that the future 
will need bulwarks that must be built 
in the present. The era of planning 
is right now, when youth and enthu- 
siasm are so well blended with de- 
termination to succeed. 

If the majority of these young peo- 
ple could but recognize the advantage 
of “the long pull” and the admitted 
benefit of the early start, a different 
situation would exist at the age of 
retirement. The life underwriter’s 
job, then, is to make his young pros- 
pect realize that he cannot “have his 
cake and eat it, too,” and that the 
price of this highly desirable financial 
independence is the giving up of cer- 
tain relatively unimportant things of 
purely temporary benefit. The young 
man’s rosy-hued belief that life is 
not only just beginning but will al- 
ways be so in the long years to come 
is the hardest obstacle to hurdle. 


A Novel Approach to 
Recommended Prospects 


Speaking of young men as insur- 
ance prospects, there comes to mind 
the ingenious device related by F. W. 
Hobson, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Imperial Life. A resource- 
ful insurance friend of his showed him 
a list of “promising young men” he 
had as prospects. This list was com- 
piled and used in the following man- 
ner: 

Whenever he met men of recognized 
standing in the territory in which he 
was working, he asked them who, in 
their opinion, was the outstanding 
young man in their own profession or 
business. When given the name, he 
then asked; “Would you mind writing 
his name in this book?” The name 
having been written in the book, the 
agent then wrote on the opposite 
page, “Recommended by Mr. Blank” 
(the name of the man who had given 
him this information). 

As soon as possible the “promising 
young man” was called on and the 
entry in the book shown to him. The 
ordinary effect within any young man, 


promising or not, would be a feeling 


of gratification that such a recognized 
authority in his own field should think 
so highly of him. With this leveling 
of the barriers, the rest of the inter- 
view took place along pleasant and 
profitable lines. 


Special Equipment 
Demanded for Agents 


In the saw-toothed market of the 
past several years, with bulges and 
depressions along the mythical busi- 
ness front, agents have had their work 
cut out for them, according to James 
L. Rainey of Indianapolis, speaking 
before the Guardian Life convention. 
The sailing has not been so smooth 
and a certain amount of specialized 
equipment has been more necessary 
than ever before. 

Some of this suggested equipment 
runs along the following lines: 

A diet of daily new calls, so listed 
as to provide the maximum of effici- 
ency and minimum of wasted time. 

An effective first-interview  tech- 
nique, eliminating the hems and haws 
and stutters that destroy the value of 
the interview. 

A definite set of tough principles 
for call-bacxs. 

An ace or two up the sleeve, to use 
as a come-back in the event of a re- 
fusal; some angle of life insurance, 
for instance, that will appeal to the 
prospect as a personal motive for 
listening. 

A set of records of calls made. 
These records should be kept at home, 
with the dust brushed off them occa- 
sionally and kept up to date. 

Above all, stay prospect-minded. 
Never become old in the business but 
stay young and build around yourself 
habits that will get you prospects. 


Planned Action the 
Keynote of Success 


An insurance agent, according to J. 
C. Gregsamer of Chicago, possesses 
two ends which nature has given to 
every man—one to think with and the 
other to sit upon. But the successful 
agent uses only one end constantly. 
It’s a case of “heads you win and tails 


you lose.” 
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Yet, thinking alone will never make 
an agent a success. As Stevenson 
said: “Thinking without action weak- 
ens the will and paralyzes the soul.” 
Thus, the agent who does a great deal 
of planning, sheds perspiration by the 
bucket in drawing up plans and con- 
cocting strategy, and then does not 
follow up his planning with action, is 
ruining his own chances of success. 
Planned action is the keynote of suc- 
cessful salesmanship. 


Heavy Requirements on 
Life Agents Today 
RDINARILY we do not want a 
thing because we have found 
reasons for having it; we try 
to find reasons for having it because 
we want it. In other words, if we want 
a thing badly enough we rationalize 
ourselves into believing that it is a 
necessity, and that we should imme- 
diately possess it. 
Schopenhauer, 
as quoted in “Life 


———— 


Underwriting Ef- 
ficiency,” pages 
105-6, 
after 
the uselessness of 
logic in urging 
men to action, 
that: “The intel- 
lect may at times 
seem to lead the 
will (desire) but 
only as a guide 


concludes, 
discussing 





A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


leads his master. 
Men are only apparently drawn from 
in front (by force of reason), in real- 
ity they are pushed from behind (by 
They think they are 
led on by what they see when in real- 


their desires). 


ity they are driven on by what they 


fee].’ 


It is emotions then and not the in- 


tellect that moves men to action. This 


being the case in ordinary activities, 
how much more is it so when the ele- 
When 


to provide the thing that is necessary 


ment of sacrifice is involved? 


requires a high degree of self-abnega- 
tion, a self-denial that in many cases 
is nothing short of heroic, the emo- 
tons must be aroused to a still greater 


derree. 


There are few of your prospects to- 
day who must not undergo a consider- 
able sacrifice, a real self-denial in 
order to raise the money necessary to 
satisfy the premium payment on a 
policy. In prosperous times, this is 
not the case; today it is true. 

Men who buy insurance today dis- 
play a commendable altruism, an in- 
spiring benevolence, a fatherly love 
that touches the deepest springs of 
life. Money is scarce but fatherly love 
makes sacrifice a pleasure. 

So, we are more than right when we 
call this the age of emotional selling. 
The element of sacrifice is a big factor. 

Selling today, then, does not deal 
with the intellect but with the spirit; 
not with the head but with the heart; 
not with reason but with persuasion. 

This kind of selling, and it is the 
only kind that will bring results, 
makes two strong requirements of 
every representative who would suc- 
ceed. He must, in his sales material, 
have innumerable stories and incidents 
where life insurance has been a good 
thing, or the lack of it has brought 
sorrow and distress; he must have 
evidence of life insurance in action 
such as facsimile checks that will 
make the strongest kind of an appeal 
to the prospect’s emotions. 

Second, the salesman must be a 
cultured individual, capable of express- 
ing, in his daily activities, the finer 
things of life. He must possess a 
refinement of personality, a dignity of 
deportment consistent with the inti- 
mate, delicate and personal things with 
which his sales talk deals. 


Agent Installed as 
Insurance Adviser 


Underwriting life insurance is as 
surely a profession as those which 
are dignified by that classification. 
The agent is not merely a salesman, 
employing a glib patter about the su- 
perlative excellence of his product, 
mechanically opening and closing his 
mouth as he recites the extraordinary 
merits of his sample-kit. There is 
something richer in the commodity a 
life insurance agent sells and there- 
fore the presentation and contact with 
his clients must be richer, more intelli- 


gent and with greater and more far- 


reaching consequences. 

The agent, as C. T. Ballew of Kan- 
sas City points out, is the insurance 
adviser of his clients. In much the 
same manner as the doctor or the 
lawyer is a professional part of the 
individual family, so the agent, by vir- 
tue of the office which he exercises, 
is intrinsically a part of the family 
planning and building. 

In that capacity, the agent is trust- 
ed by the average family, whose insur- 
ance he underwrites, with the con- 
fidence that he will secure for it the 
coverage best suited for its needs and 
budget. Being policyholder - minded 
and not merely company-minded, he 
will not abuse that trust but will per- 
form the services of a friend plus the 
valued office of a professional adviser. 


Opportune Use of 
The Cold Canvass 

Hunting prospects is about the most 
difficult part of an agent’s day’s work. 
The most disheartening part of this 
program is the cold canvass, so-called 
because invariably the reception is 
cold and the spark to give it life and 
warmth is lacking. Yet some agents, 
with high annual income figures, look 
upon the cold canvass as a remunera- 
tive part of their work. 

There is the case of James Elton 
Bragg, for instance, New York agent 
of the Guardian Life, who related at 
the Waldorf-Astoria convention that 
whenever he called upon a client and 
found him away from his office, he 
would not leave that office-building 
until he had dropped in on somebody 
else, however cold. He found that the 
time spent in this usually unpleasant 
task placed a satisfactory credit in his 
bank balance at the end of the year. 
Far better, he concluded, to capitalize 
the apparently useless visit to his 
friend’s office by cold canvassing than 
to turn on his heel and consider the 
fruitless visit so much wasted time. 

Incidentally, a good agent does not 
have to rely on cold canvassing. If h« 
does a hundred per cent job and leaves 
his client satisfied, it is practically a 
certainty that the client will almost 
push him bodily into the way of other 


prospects, 
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The past two years has brought about an important degree of | 


business recovery, declared William A. Berridge, economist of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in a recent issue of the 
“Manager’s Magazine.”’ Discussing this trend with its relation to 
enhanced buying power, especially as it may be reflected in the 
purchase of life insurance, Dr. Berridge pointed out that while 
both the United States and Canada lead the world in per capita 
insurance holdings, the people of neither country are anywhere 
nearly fully covered and that with the extension of prosperity the 
task of adding to present insurance in force should prove easier 
than ever before by reason of the unquestioned good will built up 
by the business during the recent depression. 


Walker Buckner, vice-president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the New York Life Insurance Company, celebrated 
fifty years’ of service with that institution this month. He entered 
the employ of the company as an office boy, as did his brother, 
President Thomas A. Buckner, at the age of fourteen, and has 
been connected with the company continuously ever since. He 
became clerk and cashier at the age of eighteen and became an 
agency director at twenty. He was appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the European department with headquarters in Paris 
in 1904 and a vice-president in 1909 and won wide commendation 
for his efficient handling of the company’s interests abroad during 
the World War. 


An interesting historical note and unusual coincidence is re- 
ported in a recent issue of the agency publication of the National 
Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, which tells of the first life 
insurance policy issued by the company on the life of a woman 
and the recent sale of three annuities to her great-granddaughter. 
Mrs. Laura Ann Peaslee Webster, whose portrait together with 
her son is shown at left, purchased policy number 47 in 1850. Her 
husband purchased the first National Endowment at the same 
time. Recently Mrs. Elizabeth W. Lyon, Meriden, Conn., her great- 
granddaughter purchased three annuities from Edw. D. Cutler, 
Syracuse agent of the company, maintaining a long line of 
National policyholders in this family. 
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of Commissioner Dan C. Boney, of North Carolina, president of 
he the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners since last 
he December, who withdrew from a three-cornered race for that 
to office at the recent annual meeting at Seattle, leaving the contest 
he between Ernest Palmer, of Illinois, and William A. Sullivan, of 
ile Washington. The latter was elected while Mr. Palmer became 
ta first vice-president. Executive committeemen elected were as fol- 
re lows: Louis H. Pink, New York, chairman; Samuel L. Carpenter, 
he Jr., California ; Hugh H. Earle, Oregon; Arthur J. Ham, Wyoming; 
ier U. A. Gentry, Arkansas ; John C. Blackall, Connecticut, and Harry 
up E. McClain, Indiana. 
SS eS 
ve William A. Sullivan, who was named new president of the 
ed National Convention of Insurance Commissioners at the precedent 
ed smashing Seattle meeting. Some of the outstanding develop- 
r, ments were: the declared intention to keep the federal govern- 
a" ment out of state insurance affairs; the adoption of a resolution 
Te sharply condemning the growing practice of rating companies via 
an use of comparative formulas and the adoption of a new valuation 
of formula establishing mean market quotations as of July 1, 1935, 
"18 with Convention values as of December 31, 1934, for the listing of 
on state, county and municipal bonds in annual statements. 
1g 
> SS wo 

Announcement was made recently of the appointment of Ken- 
| ilworth H. Mathus, Supervisor of Publications for The Connecti- 
a cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, as General Program Chair- 
; man of the Life Advertisers’ national convention to be held at 
rs Swampscott, Mass., September 30 and October 1-2. 
mi Mr. Mathus has now announced the completion of the Program 
+h Committee which will include James M. Blake, Supervisor of 
a Field Service for the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Coni- 
ne pany, and Cyrus T. Steven, Advertising Manager for the Phoenix 
t- Mutual Life Insurance Company, both of these men representing 
. ploneer companies in direct mail, national advertising and sales 
of promotion fields. 

It is planned to have each man preside at one of the three days’ 

Sessions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


YW much about the arithmetic of life insurance 
a should the agent know? There seems to be no 

agreement on this point. One faction insists 
that the agent should know thoroughly the product 
he is selling. Hence in preparing himself for the 
profession of his choice he should familiarize him- 
self with the methods of calculating premiums and 
reserves. In the opposite camp, the feeling is that 
the proper function of the agent is to sell and the less 
he knows about the technical (or mathematical) end 
of the subject the much better salesman will he be. 

The author has asked himself: Is it possible to 
strike a happy medium? Is it possible to present the 
subject so that those who are not mathematically 
minded might grasp the fundamental principles of 
premium and reserve computing? As far as the au- 
thor is concerned the answer is definitely, yes. 

For two years the author has been conducting 
classes in the mathematics of life insurance that are 
being given at the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, in connection with the Life 
Office Management Association courses. Most of the 
pupils (who are employees of Fidelity) were not par- 
ticularly mathematically minded. Judging by the re- 
sults, it might appear that the courses given achieved 
the purpose of acquainting the students with the 
ground work of the arithmetic of Life Insurance, the 
subject being presented with as little technical content 
as possible. These articles are built around the sum- 
maries of the lessons. 


It is hoped that the articles will be instrumental in 
demonstrating to the agent the “common sense” on 
which premiums, reserves, etc., are based. 

It will be assumed that the agent has familiarized 
himself somewhat with the meanings of the terms: 
premium, coverage, risk, annuity, dividend, etc. For 
the purpose of our studies certain tables will be re- 
ferred to from time to time. It is, therefore, essential 
the articles be kept together and on hand to facilitate 
such reference. Now and then approximations will be 
used. Our assumptions will be: 

a. That money received by a life insurance company 
is to accumulate at 3% per cent. 

b. That the insureds in the company “live and die” in 
accordance with a particular mortality table that will be 
given later. 

ce. That “risks” aged 85 are acceptable for insurance. 

Now, as it happens, many companies are now as- 
suming a 3 per cent rate; the mortality table used is 
somewhat different from the one to be presented; 
there are few if any insurance companies accepting 
risks aged 85. These facts do not in any way affect 
the principles involved. In other words once the un- 
derlying reasoning is grasped, the principles may be 
applied regardless of the choice of particular interest 
or mortality table or age at entry. But why select 
age 85, why not 35? For pedagogic reasons it is far 
better to deal with a shorter period than with a 
longer one and since it will be assumed that the final 
age is 95 the reason for this choice of age 85 is im- 
mediately apparent. 
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CHAPTER I 
Interest and Discount 


ONEY keeps on coming into 
life insurance companies from 
policyholders. This money is 


mostly in the form of premiums. The 


premiums are constantly being in- 
vested. It will, therefore, pay us to 
understand a few facts about the 


subjects of interest and discount. 
(1) Interest: 

Interest is consideration (in money) 
for the use of money. If you lend 
a man $100 for one year at 3% per 
cent interest, at the end of the year 


there is due you the amount of 
$103.50, consisting of the principal 
of $100, together with interest of 


$3.50. To obtain the amount at the 
end of one year, the rule is to multi- 
ply the principal by 1.035. Interest 
is commonly expressed as a percent- 
age which means so much per hun- 
dred. It will be obvious that 3% 
per cent is .035 per unit, that is per 
dollar. 

Suppose we complicate the problem 
a little by asking: to what amount 
would $1,000 amount at the end of 3 
years? At the beginning of the first 
year you have $1,000. At the end of 
the first year this has accumulated 
to ($1,000) x (1.035), or $1,035. At 
the beginning of the second year the 
amount is $1,035. At the end of the 
second year this has accumulated to 
($1,035) x (1.035), or $1,071.23. At 
the beginning of the third year you 
have $1,071.23. At the end of the 


third year it will have accumulated 
to ($1,071.23) (1.035), or 
$1,108.72. 

We have now determined that 


$1,000 invested for three years @ 3% 
per cent will amount to $1,108.72. To 
obtain this result we had to perform 
three multiplications. Mathemati- 
cians have already worked out the 
multiplications and incorporated them 
into a table. With the this 
table, the result can be obtained by 
a single multiplication. 

An extract from the table is given 
below: 


use of 


TABLE 1 








1 035 
n (1 + i)* 
Number of Years Amount 
1 1.03500 
2 1.07123 
3 1.10872 
4 1.14752 
5 1.18769 
6 1.22926 
7 27228 
8 1.31681 
9 1.36290 
10 1.41060 


The use of the table may be illus- 
trated by the solution of three prob- 
lems. 





TABLE 2 
i 035 
n yv" 
Number of Years Present Value 

I tila 96618 
2 93351 
3 90194 
i 87144 
5 84197 
6 81350 
7 .78599 
8 75941 
9 .73373 
10 -70892 


INTERPRETATION 


Interest at 3% Per Cent 


$100,000 Is Worth 
Due On On 4/15/35 
4/15/36 $96,618 
4/15/37 93,351 
4/15/38 90,194 
4/15/39 87,144 
4/15/40 84,197 
4/15/41 $1,350 
4/15/42 78,599 
4/15/43 75,941 
4/15/44 73,373 
4/15/45 70,892 





If I deposit $1,000 on 4-15-35, what 
will be the amount (a) at the end of 
one year, or on 4-15-36; (b) at the 
end of five years, or on 4-15-40; (c) 
at the end of 10 years, or on 4-15-45? 


The solutions by means of this 
table are: 

(a) The period is one year. The 
one year factor is 1.03500. The 
amount at the end of one year is 


($1,000) x (1.03500) = $1,035 on 
4-15-36. 

(b) The period is five years. The 
five year factor is 1.18769. The 
amount at the end of five years is 
($1,000) (1.18769) = $1,187.69, on 
4-15-40. 

(c) The period is 10 years. The 10 
year factor is 1.41060. The amount 
at the end of 10 years is $1,000) » 
(1.41060) = $1,410.60, on 4-15-45. 


(2) Discount 

There are three men, A, B and C, 
each of whom Y $1,000. A’s 
debt is due on 4-15-36; B’s debt is 
due on 4-15-40; C’s debt is due on 
4-15-45. If money “is worth 3% per 
cent” and each decides to pay his in- 
debtedness now (on April 15, 1935), 
how much should each man pay? 

From Table 1 we know that $1,000 
on April 15, 1935, is worth $1,035 on 
April 15, 1936. 

We may turn the statement around 
by saying that $1,035 due on April 
15, 1936, is worth $1,000 on April 15, 
1935. Hence $1 due on April 15, 1936, 
is worth $1,000 ~ ($1,035), or 
$.96618, on April 15, 1935. 

Therefore, $1,000 due on April 15, 
1936, must be worth the sum of 
($1,000) x (.96618) or $966.18 on 


owes 


INTERPRETATION 


Interest at 3% Per Cent 


$100,000 Invested on 4/15/35 
Will Amount to On 

~$103,500 4/15/36 
107,123 4/15/37 
110,872 4/15/38 
114,752 4/15/38 
118,769 4/15/40 
122,926 4/15/41 
27,228 4/15/42 
131,681 4/15/43 
136,290 4/15/44 
141,060 4/15/45 


April 15, 1935, and is the money that 
A must now pay Y. The method out- 
lined while perfectly logical is rather 


involves both a 
Here 


cumbersome since it 
division and a multiplication. 
again mathematicians have come to 
our rescue by making the calculations 
on a unit basis, and above is given a 
portion of another important table. 


Returning now to our problem: 


A’s debt is due in one year. The 
one year discount factor is .96618. 
The present value is found by multi- 
plying $1,000 by .96618. The result is 
$966.18. 


B’s debt is due in five years. The 
five year discount factor is .84197. 
Multiply $1,000 by .84197. The re- 


sult is $841.97. 

In the case of C, use the 10 year 
factor of .70892. The result is 
$708.92. 


(3) A Few Examples: 

(a) A beneficiary receives $950 as 
of April 15, 1936. She decides to de- 
posit the money with a bank to ac- 
cumulate at 3% per cent interest. 
How much will the money be worth 
on April 15, 1940? 

The problem is to determine the 
amount to which $950 will accumu- 
late at 3% per cent in four years. 
Table 1 is consulted and the four year 
factor is 1.14752. Hence the amount 
realizable on April 15, 1940, is ob- 
tained by multiplying $950 by 1.14752. 
The result is $1,090.14. 

(b) On April 15, 1935, Mr. Jones, 
a policyholder who has some spare 
cash, decides to pay the annual 
premium of $157.25 due (on an insur- 
ance policy) on April 15, 1936. If 
the interest rate is 3% per cent, how 
much should he pay? 

We are to find the present value 
of $157.25 due in one year’s time. 
Table 2 is consulted and we note that 
the one year factor is .96618. The 
amount that Mr. Jones must pay is 
obtained by multiplying $157.25 by 
.96618. The amount required is 
$151.93. 


(4) Remarks: 

You will find Tables 1 and 2 in 
the rate books of most companies. 
For simplicity, 3% per cent and a 
maximum period of 10 years have 
been selected for use in the tables in 
these articles. The principles out- 
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lined are, of course, applicable to any 
period and for any interest rate. 
CHAPTER Il 
The Mortality Table and Some 
Single Premiums 
(1) The Mortality Table: 


LIFE insurance company con- 

tracts to disburse money subject 
to a life contingency. The con- 
tingency involves the possibility of 
living or of dying, and either the 
continuing to live or the ceasing to 
live may be the essence af the con- 
tract. It is, therefore, necessary for 
us to study the instrument by means 
of which the costs of such contracts 
may be calculated. The instrument 
is the mortality table and this taken 
in conjunction with the discount table 
(Table 2 in Article No. 1) is utilized 
for the purpose of premium calcula- 
tion. The usual mortality table cov- 
ers a wide range of ages, but below 
will be found a mortality table for 
ages 85 to 96. The table is some- 
what similar to what is known as the 
American Experience Table so widely 
used in this country. 


TABLE 3 
x Ix dx 
Age No. Alive No. Dying 
a5 1000 235 
N¢ 765 205 
87 560 170 
SS 390 135 
so 255 100 
ny 155 70 
1 S5 45 
2 40 25 
15 10 
{ 5 4 
1 1 


The table and interpretation are 
self explanatory. Out of 1000 living 
at age 85, 235 die before reaching 
age 86. If 235 be subtracted from 
1000, the result is 765 living at age 
86. Finally there is only one sur- 
vivor at age 95 and he dies within 
the year. An explanation of how the 
table has been constructed will be 
given in a later article. For the 
present it is merely necessary to know 
that such tables exist and from now 
on Table 3 will be combined with 
Table 2 in the solution of subsequent 
problems dealing with premiums and 
reserves. We will then assume that 
we are dealing with lives aged 85 to 
95, whose mortality follows that of 
Table 3 and that amounts due in the 
future will be discounted at 3% per 
cent interest. 

(2) (Net) Single Premium Five 
Year Pure Endowment: Contract A 
A man aged 85 comes to a life in- 

surance company on April 15, 1935. 

He is interested in paying a lump 

sum now in order that on April 15, 

1940, at age 90, if he then be alive, 
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the company is to pay him the sum 
of $1,000. If he should die prior to 
April 15, 1940, nothing will be pay- 
able. How much (premium) should 
he pay for the benefit? 

We are now to calculate the net 
single premium, $1,000 basis, for a 
five year pure endowment policy, 
age 85. The words “single premium” 
indicate that the contract is to be 
paid for in lump sum. The benefit 
is to accrue at the end of five years. 
By the expression “pure endowment,” 
we mean that the amount is to be 
payable only if the man survive and 
“net” means that in our calculation 
no allowance is to be made for ex- 
penses, etc. 

4-15-35 | 1000 
4-15-36 | 765 
4-15-37 560 
4-15-38 390 
4-15-39 255 
4-15-40 155 

Suppose there were 1000 men aged 
85 desiring this contract. The diagram 
above is a reproduction of a _ por- 
tion of Table 3. Out of the 1000 en- 
trants, 765 will survive to 4-15-36, 
560 to 4-15-37, etc., and finally 155 

INTERPRETATION 
Living The Will Die, Before 


Out of at Age Number Reaching Age 

1000 85 235 —Ct«*” 86 7" 
765 6 205 87 
560 87 170 88 
390 &8 135 89 
255 89 100 90 
155 90 70 91 
85 91 45 92 
40 92 25 93 
15 93 10 94 
5 94 4 95 
1 95 1 96 


will be alive on 4-15-40. As of 4-15-40 
the company would have to pay each 
of the 155, the sum of $1,000. A total 
therefore of $155,000 will have to be 
disbursed to these survivors. Con- 
sulting Table 2, it will be found that 
$155,000 to be paid on 4-15-40 is 
equivalent to ($155,000) x (.84197) 
or $130,505 on 4-15-35. The problem 
then resolves itself to this. There are 

1000 entrants each age 85, who on 

April 15, 1935, desire identical con- 

tracts, the aggregate value of which, 

as of April 15, 1935, is $130,505. The 
share of each of the thousand en- 
trants is $130,505 ~ 1000, or $130.51. 

Hence if no allowance be made for 

expenses, etc., the premium of $130.51 

should be sufficient to “cover the 
risk.” 

(3) Natural Premium or (Net) One 
Year Term Premium: Contract B 
A man aged 85 applies to an in- 

surance company for a one year in- 

surance on his life for the sum of 
$1,000. He is to enter as of April 

15, 1935, and if he die prior to April 

15, 1936, then on that date (April 15, 


1936) the sum of $1,000 will be pay- 
able. If the man survive the year 
nothing will be payable. To determine 


the amount of 
charged: 
4-15-35 | 1000 entrants 


premium to be 


| 235 die 


4-15-36 x | 235,000 is payable 

If there were 1000 entrants aged 
85, 235 would die prior to reaching 
age 86. Hence, as of 4-15-36, the 
amount of $235,000 would be payable. 
The value on 4-15-35 of $235,000 due 
on 4-15-36, is ($235,000) x (.96618) 
= $227,052. Using process of rea- 
soning similar to that outlined under 
Contract A, it will be seen that the 
net premium per entrant is $227.05. 
This is known as the Natural 
Premium as of age 85. It may also 
be known as “Cost of Coverage” age 
85. 

Similarly, to determine the one year 
term premium $1,000 basis age 86, 
we start off with 765 entrants at age 
86, 205 of whom die before the year 
is over. The amount payable as of 
the first anniversary is $205,000 and 
the present value of $205,000 due in 
one year is ($205,000) x (.96618) = 
$198,067. Hence, to obtain’ the 
premium per entrant, divide $198,- 
067 by the 765 entrants. The result 
is $258.92. This is higher than 
$227.05, the premium for age 85 be- 
cause the insured is one year older. 

The one year term premium for 
each of ages 85 to 95 ($1,000 basis) 
has been worked out and is given 
in the table below. References to 
this table will be made in subsequent 
articles. 





TABLE 4 
1-Year Term Premium 
Age ($1,000 Basis) 
85 $227.05 
86 258.92 
S7 293.31 
SS 334.45 
89 378.90 
90 436.35 
91 511.52 
92 603.88 
93 644.13 
94 773.00 
95 966.20 





Fundamental Principle: 


The reader by this time will have 
observed the principle which is funda- 
mental to all net premium calcula- 
tion. It is this: The company is 
contracting to grant each entrant a 
benefit. The entrant is paying for 
this by a premium. The (present) 
value of the premium received by the 
company must be equal to the present 
value of the benefit to be granted by 
the company. 


(4) A Few Comments: 
As explained in the preface, com- 
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panies rarely accept “risks” aged 85. 
This age was selected in order to 
simplify the arithmetic in many prob- 
lems that would otherwise be cumber- 
The premiums calculated 
are net premiums and no provision 
has been made for the payment of 
commissions and overhead expenses, 
etc. Pure endowments are rarely sold 
nowadays. 

The net premium is computed on 
the basis of paying the death claim 
at the end of the year in which death 
occurs. Companies, however, pay the 
claim as soon as satisfactory proofs 
of death are received. 


some, 


CHAPTER Iil 


Some Other Single Premium 
Contracts 

N this chapter will be demonstrated 
the development of the single pre- 
mium for the following policies: 

(1) Five-Year Term 

(2) Five-Year Endowment 

(3) Whole Life 


(3) Single Premium (Net) Whole 
1000 Entrants Claim 
4/15/35 Payments 
4/15/36 235 di« $235,000 
$/15/37—205 die 205.000 
4/15/38 170 die 170,000 
4/15/39—135 die 135,000 
4/15/40—100 die 100,000 
4/15/41— 70 die 70,000 
4/15/42— 45 die 45,000 
4/15/43 25 die 25,000 
4/15/44 10 die 10,000 
4$/15/45— 4 die 4,000 
$/15/46— 1 dies 1,006 


Aggregate discounted value of death claims at entry date 


try date, that is as of 4-15-35. This is 
accomplished by using TABLE 2 and 
applying the proper discount factors. 

The sum of $235,000 will be due in 
one year’s time. The discount factor 
is .96618. The value as of 4-15-35 is 
($235,000) x (.96618) = $227,052. 
The sum of $205,000 will be due in 
two years’ time. The discount factor 
is .93351. The value as of 4-15-35 is 
($205,000) (.93351) = $191,370, 
etc. The entire process is given in dia- 
gram form above. The value (as of 
4-15-35) of the total disbursements is 


(1) Single Premium (Net) Five-Year Term: Contract C 








1000 Entrants Claim Discount Claim Payments 
4/15/35 Payments Factor Discounted to 4/15/35 
4/15/36—235 die $235,000 46618 $227,052 
$/15/37—205 die 205,000 .93351 191,370 
4/15/38—170 die 170,000 90194 153,330 
$/15/39—135 die 135,000 .87144 117,644 
4$/15/40—100 die 100,000 84197 84,197 
Aggregate discounted value of death claims at entry date $773,593 


A man aged 85 desires (on 4-15-35) 
a single premium Five-Year-Term 
policy for $1,000. This policy is to 
provide for the payment of $1,000 on 
the April 15 succeeding death, pro- 
vided such death occur prior to 4-15- 
40. As of 4-15-40 if the applicant 
survive the contract is terminated. 

To determine the net premium: 

As in the former examples, sup- 
pose 1000 entrants aged 85 desired 
the policy. Between 4-15-35 and 4-15- 
36 235 would die and hence on 4-15-36 
the sum of $235,000 would be payable. 
Between 4-15-36 and 4-15-37 205 
would die and hence on 4-15-37 $205,- 
000 would be payable, etc. Finally, 
between 4-15-39 and 4-15-40 100 would 
die and on 4-15-40 $100,000 would be 
payable. 

Our next step is to value each of 
the five disbursements as of the en- 


(2) Single Premium (Net) Five-Year 


1000 Entrants Claim 
4/15/35 Payments 
4/15/36—235 die $235,000 
4/15/37—205 die 205,000 
4/15/38—170 die 170,000 
4/15/39—135 die 135,000 
4/15/40 (100 die 
7155 survive 255,000 


Aggregate discounted value of death claims 


at entry date 





therefore the sum of these items and 


is equal to $773,593. 
Hence, the 1000 contracts (that 


were purchased by the 1000 entrants) 
will call for claim disbursements the 
aggregate value of which, as of 4-15- 
35, is $773,593. The (single) premium 
per applicant aged 85 for this five- 
year-term policy is therefore $773,- 
593 — 1000, or $773.59. The entrant 
pays the sum of $773.59, which is suf- 
ficient for a $1,000 “coverage” up to 
4-15-40, the amount of claim being 
payable on the April 15 succeeding 
the date of death. (Table below.) 
The applicant aged 85 desires cov- 
erage in case of death within the 
period of five years for $1,000. As of 
April 15, 1940, provided he be alive, 
the sum of $1,000 is to be payable. 
Mathematically the premium for this 
policy should be the sum of the pre- 


Endowment: Contract D 


Discount Claim Payments 
Factor Discounted to 415,35 
46618 $227,052 
.93351 191,370 
90194 153,330 
87144 117,644 
.84197 214,702 





$904,098 


Life: 


Contract E 


Claim Payments 
Discounted to 4/15/35 


Discount 
Factor 





$895,75 


mium for CONTRACT C and that for 
CONTRACT A. 

Most of the diagram is a replica 
of that given under CONTRACT C 
except for the 4-15-40 item. Since 100 
die between 4-15-39 and 4-15-40, the 
sum of $100,000 in death claims is 
payable on 4-15-40. In addition, since 
as of April 15, 1940, 155 survive, the 
sum of $155,000 is payable in the 
form of pure endowments to the sur- 
vivors. The total to be disbursed as 
of 4-15-40 is therefore $255,000. 

After applying the discount factors, 
multiplying out and totaling, we find 
that the 1000 entrants have bought 
1000 identical contracts, the present 
value of the aggregate disbursements 
being $904,098. The cost per entrant, 
that is the net single premium for the 
five-year-endowment policy, is there- 
fore $904.10. (The premium for CON- 
TRACT A is $130.51. The premium 
for CONTRACT C is $773.59. The 
total is $904.10. This checks with the 
result obtained directly.) (Table 
above.) 

A man aged 8&5 desires a contract 
which will provide in case of death 
for the payment of $1,000 (on the 
April 15 succeeding the date of death). 
He is “covered” for his whole life- 
time and hence the policy is called a 
Whole Life Policy. He desires to pay 
for it in a lump sum. 

The diagram is self-explanatory and 
the development is similar to that of 
CONTRACT C or D. It will be noted 
that the coverage (according to 
TABLE 3) will end on 4-15-46, for 
by that time all of the 1000 entrants 
will have died. 

The value as of 4-15-35 of the com- 
pany’s total payments is $895,751 and 
when this is divided by 1000, the num- 
ber of entrants, the result is $895.75, 
which is the net single premium whole 
life $1,000 basis, aged 85. 

(The reader will appreciate 
our using age &5 instead of 35 in view 
of the large number of items for mul- 
tiplication and discounting. The use 
of an age such as 35 would 
complicate the work without 
way simplifying the underlying prin 
ciples.) 


(To 


now 


earlier 
in any 


be continued Aug. 10) 
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V erdict: 


CREDITORS’ RIGHTS 


N these days of depression, the 

subject of the rights of creditors in 
the life insurance of debtors is of 
more than passing interest. Naturally, 
creditors are vigilant in their search 
for assets, even the assets of unfor- 
tunate debtors who had no intention 
to defraud when contracting their 
debts. Contrariwise, debtors who, 
having the welfare of their dependents 
at heart, insure their lives for ap- 
preciable sums, wish to be assured 
that upon their death the amount of 
the policies will be paid to their 
named beneficiaries. To the average 
man or woman, the strongest appeal 
of life insurance is its protective fea- 
tures—protection not so much against 
the hazards of everyday existence as 
against those which may arise after 
death in a future that is unpredictable. 

The volume of litigation involving 
the subject of creditors’ rights in the 
life insurance of debtors is stagger- 
ing, but certain definite principles 
which have been incorporated in the 
statutory laws of the several states 
are readily recognizable. In New York 
State (and the statute of that State 
is typical of those of other jurisdic- 
tions) Section 52 of the Domestic 
Relations Law constitutes a landmark 
in the history of the law. In sub- 
stance, this statute is derived from 
Chapter 80 of the Laws of 1840. Prior 
to the enactment of the latter law, 
women labored under many common 
law disabilities. It has been said and 
truthfully so that under the common 
law “the husband and wife were one 
and the husband was the one.” 


Laws of 1840 


Among other disabilities resulting 
from the wife’s inferior status before 
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the law, it was impossible for her to 
enter into a contract or to hold or 
dispose of her separate property 
(Chatham Phenix National Bank vs. 
Crosney, 251 N. Y. 194). Likewise, a 
husband was prohibited by the then 
existing law from taking out insur- 
ance and making his wife the bene- 
ficiary. He might make his estate the 
beneficiary in which event, upon his 
death, the insurance would be liable 
for his debts (U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Company vs. Ruggles, 258 N. Y. 39). 
Again the husband might make as 
beneficiary a third party, not nearly 
so closely connected by such intimate 
bonds as those incident to the marital 
state. He might, for example, select 
his brother. 

To cure this anomalous situation, 
which certainly worked a grave in- 
justice, Chapter 80 of the Laws of 
1840 was enacted. Under this statute, 
a husband might make his wife the 
beneficiary of his insurance subject to 
the qualification, however, “that where 
the premium actually paid annually 
out of the husband’s property ex- 
ceeds five hundred dollars, that por- 
tion of the insurance money which is 
purchased by excess of premium 
above five hundred dollars, is primari- 
ly liable for the husband’s debts.” 
(Section 52, Domestic Relations Law). 
In short, and not considering the plac- 
ing of insurance with intent to de- 
fraud, creditors were protected to the 
extent that the insurance purchased 
by any sum in excess of five hundred 
dollars might be taken for the satis- 
faction of their claims. 

As pointed out, the 1840 statute 
was designed to eliminate obvious in- 
justices sanctioned by the law. It was 
not intended to enlarge creditors’ 
rights but was obviously a restriction 
thereon. (Kittel vs. Domeyer, 175 
N. Y. 205). 


Section 55-A 


Viewed in the light of present day 
needs, is it fair to restrict the amount 
of insurance which a husband may 
purchase to that which can be secured 
for annual premiums of five hundred 
dollars, leaving any excess subject to 
the rights of creditors? In raising 
the question, we are assuming that 
there is no intent on the part of the 
assured to defraud his creditors. The 
average man would answer this ques- 
tion in the negative and judged by 
legislative policies in recent years he 
would be right. For example, in the 
State of New York there was enacted 
in 1927 Section 55-a of the Insurance 
Law which by inference repeals the 
saving clause benefiting creditors in 
Section 52 of the Domestic Relations 
Law. Section 55-a is as follows: 


“Rights of creditors and benefici- 
aries under policies of life insurance. 
If a policy of insurance, whether 
heretofore or hereafter issued, is 
effected by any person on his own 
life or on another life, in favor of 
a person other than himself, or, 
except in cases of transfer with in- 
tent to defraud creditors, if a poli- 
cy of life insurance is assigned or 
in any way made payable to any 
such person, the lawful beneficiary 
or assignee thereof, other than the 
insured or the person so effecting 
such insurance, or his executors or 
administrators, shall be entitled to 
its proceeds and avails against the 
creditors and representatives of the 
insured and of the person effecting 
the same, whether or not the right 
to change the beneficiary is re- 
served or permitted, and whether 
or not the policy is made payable 
to the person whose life is insured 
if the beneficiary or assignee shall 
predecease such person; provided, 
that, subject to the statute of limi- 
tations, the amount of any pre- 
miums for said insurance paid with 
intent to defraud creditors, with 
interest thereon, shall enure to 
their benefit from the proceeds of 
the policy; but the company issu- 
ing the policy shall be discharged 
of all liability thereon by payment 
of its proceeds in accordance with 
its terms, unless before such pay- 
ment the company shall have writ- 
ten notice, by or in behalf of a 
creditor, of a claim to recover for 
tranfer made or premiums paid 
with intent to defraud creditors, 
with specification of the amount 
claimed.” 


This section has been judicially 
construed in several cases since its 
enactment, notably in the Crosney 
case above referred to. In that case, 
Judge Lehman, writing for a unanim- 
ous bench in the New York Court of 
Appeals, held that, 


“Under Section 55-a of the In- 
surance Law, ********* no action 
can be maintained by a creditor of 
a decedent to reach insurance 
moneys, payable, under policies 
upon his life, to his wife as bene- 
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ficiary, purchased by excess of pre- 
miums above five hundred dollars 
paid out of his estate. Their rights 
in the proceeds of such policies are 
confined to the amount of the pre- 
miums, with interest, which may 
have been paid by the decedent in 
fraud of his creditors.” 


In discussing the ancient legislation 
which has first provided the five 
hundred dollar feature, Judge Lehman 
said: “Since the date when the Legis- 
lature first made provision for in- 
surance in favor of a married woman 
upon her husband’s life, free to a 
limited extent from the claims of her 
husband’s creditors, the conditions 
which the statute was intended to 
remedy have entirely vanished. A 
married woman no longer is under 
any disability to contract in her own 
name or to hold or dispose of her 
separate property. Any doubt which 
might have existed as to the right of 
a married woman to insure the life 
of her husband has been removed by 
the express provisions of section 55 of 
the Insurance Law. (Cons. Law, ch. 
28). The result of these changes in 
the law has produced a situation 
which might well seem anomalous to 
the Legislature. Though the provi- 
sions of Section 52 of the Domestic 
Relations Law were intended to reme- 
dy conditions which at one time may 
have prevented a husband from mak- 
ing provision for his wife through the 
creation of an insurance fund pay- 
able to her, under changed conditions 
it operated as a limitation upon the 
right of a husband to make, in favor 
of his wife, the same provision which 
he might make for others having a 
lesser claim upon him. No limitation 
existed upon the right of a stranger 
named as the beneficiary of a policy 
upon the life of another to take the 
entire insurance fund upon the death 
of the insured, free from any claims 
of the creditors of the insured, though 
the annual premiums were paid by 
the insured, unless such premiums 
were paid in fraud of creditors. 
Where the wife was the beneficiary of 
a policy upon the life of her husband, 
the creditors of the husband were en- 
titled to the ‘portion of the insurance 
money which is purchased by excess 
of premium above five hundred dol- 
lars’ out of her husband’s property. 
The statute, intended to create rights 
in a wife, under changed conditions, 
resulted in creditors having rights 
against a wife which they would not 
Only the Legisla- 
condition.” 


otherwise possess. 
ture could remedy this 
(Italics mine). 

The facts in the Crosney case were 
very simple. At the time of the death 
of the assured he owed $50,000.00 to 
the plaintiff. During his life he had 


been insured in several insurance 
companies paying the premiums out 
of his estate, “in an amount greatly 
in excess of five hundred dollars.” At 
the time of his death, Crosney was in- 
solvent and his estate was unable to 
pay his debts. The plaintiff sought 
the recovery of the amount of insur- 
ance purchased by the premiums in 
excess of five hundred dollars. The 
Court dismissed his complaint. Now, 
at least in New York, it has been 
settled definitely that, 

“The rights of creditors in the 
proceeds of such policies are now 
confined to the amount of the pre- 
miums which may have been paid 
by the insured in fraud of his 
creditors.” (U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Co. v. Ruggles, 258 N. Y. 
39.) 

In consequence of the Crosney and 
Ruggles decisions, creditors have lost 
a substantial advantage once enjoyed 
over debtors and a subject involving a 
futile field of litigation has been 
closed. This result is a great relief 
to insurance companies and the agents 
in the field. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION 
PROCESS 
McGUIRK v. KYLE, 
10 FED. SUPP. 705. 
District Court, E.D. Pennsylvania, 
November 28, 1934. 
Rehearing Denied Feb. 25, 1935. 
The Fact Situation: 

“A policy of insurance was issued 
by the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
upon the life of John J. McGuirk. 
The policy is payable to the petitioner, 
who is the wife of the insured. The 
policy has a small cash value. The 
collector has lodged with the insur- 


ance company a form of process called 
warrant of distraint. The practical 
effect is, of course, to tie up the 
money in the hands of the insurance 
company preventing the petitioner 
from receiving it. The only basis for 
the seizure is that the insured is the 
husband of the beneficiary, plus per- 
haps the feature that the beneficiary 
may be changed. * * * * * 

“The conclusions reached are that 
the moneys in question belong to the 
petitioner and not to the taxpayer and 
are not subject to levy, distraint, or 
other execution process to enforce the 
collection of his debts. 

“In the brief submitted the question 
discussed is one of exemption from 
the operation of execution process. 
The proposition that such an ex- 
emption must be found in the laws of 
the United States and not in the laws 
of the state is fortified by the cita- 
tion of numerous authorities. We, 
however, do not regard the question 
as one of exemption but one of prop- 
erty right. No one would stand for 
the proposition that the property of 
one man could be seized in satisfac- 
tion of the debt of another. The 
question of property right is deter- 
mined, as before stated, by the laws 
of the state. Under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania the property in question be- 
longs not to the taxpayer and debtor 
but to another. The fact that the 
real owner happens to be the wife of 
the debtor taxpayer does not change 
the situation. The property in ques- 
tion cannot be seized under execution 
process, not because it is exempt, but 
because the defendant in the execu- 
tion process has no property rights in 
it. 


“The prayer of the petition should 
be granted.” 
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Administration 


Federal Security Act 
Seen As Insurance Aid 


Opposition on the part of life in- 
surance companies toward provisions 
of the Federa) Security Act, even 
where such provisions might be obvi- 
ously inimical, could have no good 
result and would, undoubtedly, work 
definite harm to the business in the 
last analysis, thinks Francis L. 
Brown, president of the Rockford 
Life Insurance Company of Rock- 
ford, Illinois. “Personally,” Presi- 
dent Brown told a representative of 
The Spectator, “I am for any move, 
Federal or State, which has for its 
ultimate aim the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but any such step 
must be compatible with the sound- 
est principles of finance, otherwise it 
is certain to fail in the end.” 

Admitting that life insurance com- 
panies, however much they may see 
fit to grant the public in exchange for 
premiums paid, cannot reach more 
than a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the wage earners of the coun- 
try with their benefits, President 
Brown none-the-less believes that the 
basic foundation of the Federal Se- 
curity Act and old-age pension plans 
will redound to the betterment of life 
insurance business. This, he thinks, 
will come about because of the new 
national consciousness of the need for 
providing for declining and unpro- 
ductive years while earning power 
is still in the ascendant. 


Advertising 


A Comparative Study 
of Advertising Costs 

A comparative study of advertising 
costs in United States life insurance 
companies is being made by the Sales 
Research Bureau and the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association. Member companies 
of these two organizations are co- 
operating in furnishing the necessary 
data and results will be made public 
at the convention of the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association at Swampscott, 
Mass., Sept. 30-Oct. 2, and at the an- 
nual meeting of the Research Bureau 
in Chicago, Nov. 11-13. 

The need for such a survey has been 
felt for some time. A number of com- 
parisons have been made on advertis- 
ing costs but, for the most part, the 
values of these were minimized by the 
fact that figures had not been gathered 
on a comparable basis. At the recent 
Southern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
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Departmental 


vertisers, the general outline of a 
comprehensive study along these lines 
was set up, and it was decided to ask 
the Research Bureau to bring to- 
gether the necessary material. The 
results will be subdivided into various 
categories of advertising expenses and 
will be drawn up to show the costs per 
$100 of premium income; per policy in 
force and per $1,000 of insurance in 
force. 


Guardian Advertising 
Outlined for Agents 

Life insurance advertising could be 
seen going right through the mill, at 
the final session last Friday of the 
Guardian Life Leaders Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. J. C. 
Slattery, Guardian Life director of 
publicity, gave the background, say- 
ing that the company sought through 
its national advertising campaign t 
build up prestige among both present 
and prospective policyholders. J. B. 
Zabin, of the Hanff-Metzger advertis- 
ingagency, told how the campaign was 
planned, and the follow-up use of the 
advertising in the field was described 
by C. N. Leyendecker, G. L. Mendes 
and James A. Tyson. 

First, said Mr. Zabin, the company’s 
agencies were marked on a map of the 
United States, and income-group 
analyses were made. In choosing 
media, newspapers were eliminated as 
being too expensive and too short- 
lived for this purpose, and the radio 
was thrown out since eye-appeal was 
thought more effective; consequently 
about five magazines of national cir- 
culation were selected. The advertis- 
ing agency recommended that the ad- 
vertisements be dramatic, simple, with 
definite price-tags and that no free of- 
fers be made. The company’s experi- 
ence with coupon inquiries was one 
sale per six to eight coupons. It is 
planned to advertise soon among the 
workers in trades or industries showr 
to be now enjoying special prosperity. 

The consensus of opinion from the 
field seemed to be that the advertising 
was effective but that agenis were still 
slow to make full use of it. Mr. Tyson. 
who traveled for several weeks over 
the country at his own expense in or- 
der to learn what the agents really 
thought about it, said that one man 
commended it as “tying up with the 
prospect’s spending habits,” while an- 
other said of one advertisement “it’s 
the first ad that has made me think.” 


Actuarial 


Net Premium and 
Reserve Book 


About 35 years ago the Mutual 
Benefit Life published a widely used 
compilation of Net Premiums and Re- 
serves on the American Experience 
3 per cent basis. To extend the use- 
fulness of this former work, a supple- 
ment has just been issued giving com- 
putations for ages 10 to 19 inclusive. 
Distribution is being effected by the 
company at a price of $2.50 per copy. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Harry H. Lucas, assistant secretary, 
at the home office in Newark. 


Management 


Higher Standards Set 
For Selecting Agents 


Life insurance sales resistance and 
acquisition cost would certainly de- 
crease if many general agents and 
agency managers put into vractice the 
suggestions made by T. M. Searles, 
Newark general agent of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., in 
addressing recently the general 
agents’ session of the State Mutual 
convention. His talk may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Of life insurance agents 15 per cent 
succeed, 25 per cent just get along 
until they find a better job, and 60 
per cent fail. These fail mainly be- 
cause “many are unfit to give the 
peculiar kind of effort which is re- 
quired in life insurance selling.” Selec- 
tion is more important than training, 
and the right kind of man must be 
sought out. 

The ideal agent-prospect is de- 
scribed thus: Age 28-45; happily mar- 
ried; two or three children; well edu- 
cated, probably college graduate; em- 
ployed recently, income $3,000 to 
$5,000; owns home; well acquainted in 
his territory; respected for his in- 
tegrity, judgment, initiative and in- 
dustry. 

To find such men the general agent 
must be recruit-conscious just as the 
agent must be prospect-conscious. One 
general agent makes a practice, when- 
ever he is in a group of men, of re- 
marking that he has an opening for a 
man who can make $5,000 a year: 
many business men remember that 
and ask him about it afterward. 
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Digest ..... 


Sometimes executives in other lines of 
business refer to Mr. Searles men who 
turn out to be good salesmen. 

But one essential for getting the 
right men into the agency force is to 
1ave the right agency force for them 
to come into; therefore all deadwood 
must be eliminated, and the successful 
survivors must be eager to build up 
the agency with strong recruits. Thus 
when new men join it, they will be 
proud of being members of it. 


Medical 


Rheumatism 
and Arthritis 


Exposing diseases to the full light 
of publicity has, in the past, been 
instrumental in saving many human 
lives. Tuberculosis, because of an in- 
telligently planned drive, was reduced 
in two short decades from the white 
plague and the most frequent cause 
of human death to a secondary posi- 
tion in the list of death causes. More 
recently cancer and heart disease have 
drawn the attention of humane agen- 
cies and a reduction in their death 
toll is bound to follow. Life insur- 
ance companies naturally are in the 
forefront in these needed life exten- 
sion campaigns. Obviously there can 
be no let down in the effort to re- 
duce the destructive force of these 
three human scourges. Devotion to 
them however, must not permit even 
the semblance of neglect by the life 
insurance medical profession to other 
diseases. The fight against death and 
disablement must be fought with 
vigor and intelligence along many 
fronts. 

Recently the American Committee 
for the Control of Rheumatism point- 
ed to the economic importance of 
rheumatism and produced statistics to 
focus attention on the truth of their 
contention. To the economic impor- 
tance attached to rheumatism by this 
group, there is an importance life in- 
surancewise which can be ignored nei- 
ther by the company or the public. 
Life insurance men must give support 
and encouragement to the attempt of 
this committee who are endeavoring 
to counteract the disabling and death 
dealing effect of rheumatism and 
arthritis by drawing to general atten- 
tion ways and means to prevent and 
cure rheumatism. 


A recent survey of chronic diseases 
in Massachusetts showed that of the 
500,000 people suffering therefrom, 
over 25 per cent or 138,000 were af- 
flicted with rheumatism. This is sup- 
ported by reports from England which 
prove that one-sixth of all industrial 
disability in that country is caused by 
rheumatism. Rheumatics in Berlin 
are four times the number of those 
suffering from tuberculosis. In Sweden 
in the past few years, four new hos- 
pitals have been especially built for 
the care of those suffering from 
rheumatism. In America 35,000 ex- 
service men have received $10,000,000 
in disability compensation as a result 
of rheumatism. 

It would seem timely for life in- 
surance medical men to inaugurate an 
informative series of monographs on 
the causes of, as well as the methods 
for preventing and curing arthritis. 
Agents in the field could be used ad- 
vantageously and profitably to them- 
selves and their clientele as may be 
deemed of assistance in combating its 
inroads. If rheumatism is not the 
leading cause of death it certainly 
ranks among the leaders and in addi- 
tion is undoubtedly a major item in 
disability payments and as such de- 
serves immediate and effective atten- 
tion by those who would profit from 
its elimination. 


Investments 


The Maple Leaf Tips 
On Canadian Bonds 


After remarking that “fortunately 
the Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies were able to meet the tremendous 
demands of the past five years without 
resort to borrowings or moratoria,” the 
current issue of The Maple Leaf, 
organ of the Montreal Life Insurance 
Co. of Montreal, gives an interesting 
summary of investment trends, espe- 
cially as they affect Canadian life com- 
panies, which “should earn a minimum 
of 412 per cent on their funds.” 

“The yield on bonds of the highest 
grade is today less than 3 per cent,” 
says The Maple Leaf. “Owing to a 
backlog of investments at satisfactory 
yields, a life company could purchase 
high-grade bonds for a year or two 
without any great sacrifice of yield, 
but if present conditions are main- 


tained for four or five years or longer, 
then the picture changes. ... A great- 
er danger to be considered is that the 
market value of high-grade bonds may 
drop if business prosperity returns 
and there develops a demand for funds 
for construction, development and ex- 
pansion. 

“There is little demand now for 
loans on real estate, owing to greatly 
curtailed building operations, nor does 
it appear likely that there will be any 
considerable increase in building per- 
mits in the near future. Bonds of 
many hydro-electric power companies 
have lost favor. . . . Good industrial 
bonds are hard to find in Canada at 
the moment. Confidence in the grain 
companies was badly shaken owing to 
the gambling instincts of the manage- 
ment of some such companies. One 
could not justify today investment by 
life insurance companies in bonds of 
the paper companies, though there are 
some exceptions. 

“There seems to be justification in 
turning to common stocks at the pres- 
ent time as suitable for investment of 
life insurance funds. . . . The force of 
money seeking investment seems like- 
ly to drive common stocks to higher 
levels.” 


Underwriting 


Annual Conference 
In Cincinnati 


The annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association will 
be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Sept. to Oct. 3 incl. Two 
major themes will be stressed this 
year. They are: “The developments in 
home office personnel policies and 
activities during the depression years 
and possible future trends” and 
“Home office supervision of agency 
branch auditing including standard 
practice routine for field auditing.” 
Odway Tead, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity, will introduce the first while 
Raw W. Simpkin, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, will handle the latter subject. 


Proceedings of the 1935 
Eastern Special Conference 


The proceedings of the 1935 eastern 
special conference held this spring 
are now being distributed. These pro 
ceedings contain 19 papers and discus- 
sions on the subject, “Home Office and 
Agency Functions in the Handling of 
Claims and Surrenders,” and 13 pa- 
pers and addresses on the subject, 
“Home Office Investment (Mortgage 
Loans) and Property Routines.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The National Association of Life 


Underwriters, on June 30, the 
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The Indiana State Association of 
Life Underwriters, meeting a 


Missouri insurance buyers will 01 


ganize as the Members Conference on 
] irance Problem of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri at a meeting 
at St. Lou n July 30. Temporary 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, has 
been organized with J. F. McKay, of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 


Canada, Waterloo, as president. 


The Wichita Falls (Tex.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has elected 
ficers as follows: President, Louis 
Pink; vice-president, D. B. Daugher- 


tv: secretary-treasurer, J. L. Sowell. 


Former Congressman Robert L. 
Hogg, of Point Pleasant, W. Va., has 
been appointed assistant general coun- 
sel of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, for which he had 


bee acting as special counsel. 


AGENCY NEWS 
Mervin L. and Frank L. Lane are 
giving up their general agency for 
he Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 


ford on July 31 in order to reenter 


the general insurance field, with of- 
fices in the Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y 


if The Lane Agency as before. Suc- 


.. under the firm name 
ceeding the Lanes, the Connecticut 
Mutual has appointed as_ general 
agent in New York William L. Boyce, 
formerly agency manager at Syracuse 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 


tot 
c1ecy. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
has appointed Francis Peterson, agen- 
cy manager at Toledo, O.; he was 


formerly supervisor at Ottumwa, Ia. 


Since B. J. Spurr has resigned as 
general agent for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at St. Louis, his 
general agency has been combined 
with that of M. A. Nelson, who be- 


comes the socis ’s sole general agent 


in that city. 

The Cedar Rapids Life of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has appointed Joe J. Buck 
as general agent at Waterloo, Ia., suc- 
ceeding John E. Wells, who has been 
placed in charge of the company’s of 


fice at Des Moines. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of 
3oston has appointed John M. Deans 


As I LIVE 
OST life insurance salesmen it 
the business today are well sok 


on the value of the old policyholder as 
a prospect for additional business at 
a great many of them depend u} 
this source for a major part of the 
production, but there appears to be 
tendency to neglect another tried an 
true veteran. I speak of the old pros- 
pecting idea. The fundamentals of life 
insurance have changed little during 
the business career of anyone present- 
ly engaged in this business and the 
methods and plans pursued success- 
fully a quarter of a century ago Ww 
often pay dividends today. New ideas 
and adaptations of the old are an u! 
questioned necessity, but keep flexil 
enough to switch back to the old stan 
bys as occasion demands. 


* * * 


HIS thought was brought home t 
Ta the other day when, paging 
through a 20-year-old issue of Ths 
Spectator I ran across an item sug- 
gesting that it would be wise to urg: 
the prospect to “save for a sunny da) 
instead of a rainy day.” The fact that 
I had only recently noticed the ide 
tical wording suggested by a p! 
gressive, up-to-date agency promot 
department, and had commented me! 
tally that such logic reflected t! 
trends of the times, reminded me th 
men and women have been growing 
old for a long time and that their c 
cern for old age security is not, afte? 
all a development of the New Dea! 
Current Shuffle, however you prefe1 


to phrase it. 


OMEONE, an experienced avia- 
tionist, was writing on parachut 
jumping in a recent national magazi! 


and he said not one professional per- 
former in a hundred ever gets to t! 
point where he steps off into spac 
with anything even remotely 
sembling a careless consideration 
the act. That is, the idea never seems 
to strike them as funny, or, in st 


other words, most of them always a 


peared as maybe a bit scared of 
job in spite of the fact that they regu- 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


larly went through with it in a con 
sistently successful manner. These 
men have entire confidence in the 
stability of their equipment, possess 
the requisite allotment of nerve and 
laring but they just never appear to 
get over that grim dread of the first 


step into nothingness. It seems to me 
that this tendency is matched, in a 
esser degree, by a great many sales- 
men I have known. That initial 
plunge into the interview is accom- 
panied by a certain sinking feeling, 
according to the admission of some 
very successful life salesmen, and it 

hard to overcome it even with years 
f experience in the work. It even 
drives some men into the frantic posi- 
tion of hurriedly disclaiming their 
iission. They are not selling life in- 
surance, they say, and very often they 
are right. 


CCASIONALLY, however, you 
will encounter a life agent who 


radiates confidence and assurance— 
merely because he happens to possess 
these invaluable assets—and there can 
be no doubt of that man’s ability to 
lo a bang-up job without knowing 
what fear of failure is. I was talking 
to such a man a few days ago and he 
maintained, without any suggestion 
f braggadocia, that he could go into 
any town in the United States with : 
pulation of a half a million or over 

and sell between three quarters of a 
nillion and a million and a half the 
frst year. The fact that I believed 
he could and would do it if the neces 
sity arose made me grateful that he 
lid not try to sell me additional insur- 
ance, because I—that’s right—couldn't 
afford it. 
not attempt to sell it. 


Doubtless that is why he 


A the Lincoln National Life 
policy owners is Abraham Lincoln 
—but he is not the martyred president 
r whom the company was named. 
Abraham Lincoln, policy owner, is a 
Fort Wayne man who, coincidentally, 
} i 


is also a lawyer and is over six feet 


he ight. 


as general agent at Pittsburgh to suc- 
ceed the late William Smith Stimmel. 

The Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has appointed A. P. Long- 
shore, Jr., as general agent for north- 
ern Alabama. 

The Ohio State Life of Columbus 
has appointed L. E. Schafer general 
agent at Ashland, Ky. 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis has named Errol T. Pickerel 
general agent at Springfield, Mass. 


The Girard Life of Philadelphia has 
appointed Albert Doctor, formerly 
sales manager of the Town & Village 
Insurance Service, Inc., Columbus, 
O., as Michigan state agent with head- 
quarters at Detroit. 


The California-Western States Life 
of Sacramento has appointed E. G. 
Chouteau as agency manager in Los 
Angeles. He was formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of the National Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life of Kansas City, 
which has withdrawn from California 
in order to concentrate its production 
activities nearer its home office. 

The Bankers National Life, Jersey 
City, has appointed S. J. Keiser gen- 
eral agent at Baltimore. 


The Great Northwest Life, Spokane, 
Wash., has appointed the following 
general agents in Texas: M. R. Wil- 
son, Del Rio; Frank Sanchez, Laredo; 
G. M. Cox, Victoria; C. B. Villareal, 
Brownsville. 


William Collett has been appointed 
district manager at St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

The Union Central Life reports the 
sale of 31 farms in the Kansas City 
area for a total of $148,266. 


More than 100 high producers « 


the Industrial division of the Pilot 


Life Insurance Company, including 
the company officials, participated 
a convention staged at the Hotel 
Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
July 16-18. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila 


northern 


delphia has appointed as 
New Jersey manager James A. Me- 


Jersey eric 


National Lift 


Kay, formerly New 
agent for the Bankers 
of Jersey City. 


Ralph Waldo, at one time with the 
Adams agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York, has been appointed ar 
sistant manager of the John A. M 
Nulty Times 
York, of the Prudential of Newark 

’aul W. Rhodes has resigned a 
Berkshire Life 


ar 


Square agency, Nev 


general agent of the 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Keane-Patterson agencies, New 
York, N. Y., of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield will 
August 1 split into two general agen- 
cies for that company. Donald ¢ 
Keane will be general agent at 225 
West 34th St., and Lloyd A. Patter- 
son general agent at 100 East 42nd 
St. Their respective production man- 
agers will be Percy A. Pyser and 
Richard D. Lichterman. 

The Alliance Life of Peoria has ay 
pointed B. A. Straus general agent 


at Cincinnat 

The Volunteer State Life of ¢ 
tanooga has appointed the f wing 
managers: Fred J. Stancliff, H 
Tex.; J. Clyde Kelly, Greenst a 


C.; J. E. Mitchell, Hamlet, N. C.; W. 
L. Collins, Lincolnton, N. C.; W. ¢ 
Barnes, Raleigh, N. C 


James Mickey, lately ass ate gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life f Hart 
ford at Omaha, has become associat 

eneral agent of the Connecticut Mu- 


tual Life of Hartford at Kansas ‘ 


with H. S. Daily. general ag 


The Minnesota Mutual Life of St 
Paul has appointed G. D. Ostergren 


A. J. Gignac 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 


M WaUAKeCC has > 
anager at St. Jos M William 
Collett, formerly production manag 


The Guarantee Mutual Life 


Omaha has appointed R. Frank Lee 
renerail agent Dallas 
The Guaranty Life of Dave 
la.. has appointed as general age 
Mason City, la., J. E. Brown, 
nerly with the Bankers I Des 
Moines 


rhe Atlantic Life of Richmond, V: 
nas appointed R. H. Dasher renerai 


irent at Tampa, Fla. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The board of directors of the Kan- 
sas City Life elected E. | 
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Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president 


f Princet University, was elected 
a é f the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America at a meeting of 
the board of directors recently. 

\ < me of his elec ne 

é ency of Princeton Univers I 

Dr. Dodds, who was then 435 

years of age, was the youngest man 

be chosen as the president of that 
versity in the last 175 years 


¢ 


Six months paid-for life insurance 


sales of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are 14.3 ahead 
F the rresponding period last year 
~ of the first six months in 


Paid-for volume for the first 


ha 1935, 1934 and 1933 respective- 
ly was: $50,272,843; $43,996,816; and 
> i4 


The Guarantee Mutual Life has 
Gaines M. Hamilton district 
nanager at Austin, Texas. Mr. Hamil- 
a partner in B. P. 

Bailey & ¢ of Austin 


The Metropolitan Life has _ pro- 
t James T. Ahearn from agency 


ervist n the Atlantic Coast ter- 
anager of the (Fairview) 
Camden, N. J., office 


The Connecticut General Life seven- 


sary and Connecticut s 


ary were celebrated Dy a 
npaigti ! which agencies of the 
mpany nade 100 per cent f the 

remium quota assumed Applica- 


taled 6734, paid premium 


+ 4 7 
edits over 342,000. 


Clyde Chaddick, San Antonio repre- 
sentative for The Lincoln National 
Life, was awarded a shot gun at the 


Oth Anniversary Conventior 3an- 
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yuet in honor of his having been The Service Life of Omaha has beer 
named as his company’s “Most Valu licensed in Michigan to write 
able Producer” for the third con health and accident business. 


secutive year. 
F. D. MacCharles, assistant gene 
Pacific Mutual Life stockholders manager and actuary of the Great 
West Life Assurance Co., has bee: 


considered plans at the special session 
called July 24 for the reduction of elected to the board of governors 
company stock from $10 to $1 a share the University of Manitoba. 
Articles of incorporation were sched T lati if 7 
ae ; ee sched The Bankers National Life of N 
uled to be amended and brought uy 
< ( ought up Jersey is now located in its new h 


to date at this session. 


in the business center of Montclair 


he Guardian Life of America cele- N ; 


brated its seventy-fifth anniversary The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
with a three-day convention at the ciety, on a cooperative basis, is ad 
Pad £ shogts ta) ’ ’ _ 7 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York ministering a group plan of insurance 


‘Stes nice 17.10 . > : 
City, July 17-19. for the R. P. Hazzard Co. of Augusta 








Jmportant! 


When a family provider insures his 
lite he makes a transaction of the ut- 
most importance to him and his de- 
pendents. 


It involves two of the finest of 
all human emotions - - - 


AFFECTION and the 
spirit of SACRIFICE. 


The salesman who recognizes 
this truth and acts accord- 
ingly by offering the utmost 
in sound advice and per- 
sonal concern finds an in- 
terested prospect. 


Che Prudential 
Busurance Company of America 


EpWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 























Me shoe 
mately 500 employees participating in 


manufacturers, approxi- 
the accident and health and accidental 
leath and dismemberment coverage. 

rhe Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
y establish a Canadian head office 
at London, Ont 
J. W. Miller as 


ada, 


, and has appointed 


general manager for 


Walker Buckner, vice-president and 
rman of the executive committee 
he New York Life, completed fifty 

ars’ service with the company on 

Ju 15. 

rhe Acacia Mutual Life of Wash 
yn, D. C., was highly recommended 





hy the examiners of Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Virginia who made 
a convention examination of the com- 
pany as of December 31, 1934. To 
quote in part: “As a result of this 
examination the company was found 
to be in an excellent financial condi- 
tion, with the investments well di- 


versified.” 


A. J. Jackson, for some time man- 
ager of the real estate and mortgage 
division of the liquidation bureau of 
the Illinois insurance department, has 
resigned to join the investment de- 
partment of the Central Life of Illi- 


nol 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. pacswexr 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


Save the week of September 16th for the N.A.LA 


Convention 


at Des Moines 





COMPANY REPORTS 


The Connecticut Mutual Life reports 
$50,272,843 paid-for life insurance 
ales for the first six months of 1935, 
a 14.3 per cent increase over the cor- 
responding period in 1934. 


Philadelphia Life agents totaled $1,- 
116,000 business during June (Presi- 
dent’s Month), the biggest month’s 
business written by the company in 
two years and an increase of moré 
+h 
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‘ ‘ + 
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n 


100 per cent over June o 


year. 


The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., reports 23 per cent 


crease in paid-for business for June 
this year over the same 
year. 
The Union National Life 
Neb.. reports $900.0 ¢ . 
ne first h 
se D2 + Tr 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago reports the most encouraging 
first six months in five years. Paid- 
for business advanced $1,500,000 and 
insurance in force is $184,635,213. 
Loans and surrenders were 20% less 
than a year ago and cash repayments 
of loans 30° greater. Assets exceed 
$20,000,000, 


The Great Northern Life of Chicago 
registered a $102,945 increase in paid- 
for business during the first half of 
1935 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. A $212,832 gain 
in insurance in force accompanied this 


increase, 


The Aetna Life of Hartford reports 
a 19% gain in paid-for ordinary life 
insurance for the first six months as 
compared with the corresponding 
period last year. The company re- 
ports likewise an increase in annuity 
business. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee reports June paid-for busi- 
ness, including annuities, of $20,381,- 
737, an increase of $779,268 or 4% 
over the same period in 1934. For 
the first six months of the current 
year paid-for business aggregated 
$134,895,596, an increase of 9.2% or 
$11,346,852 over the first half of 1934. 


The Columbian National Life of 
Boston had a 40% increase in new 
business in June as compared with the 
same month last year. 


New paid-for business of the Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles for the 
first six months was $23,615,063, as 
compared with $22,843,828 for the 
same period in 1934, an increase of 
approximately 3.3%. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila. 
reports an increase of new insurance 
and of new paid-for 
insurance of 30.3° over June, 1934. 


in June of 33.7% 


c 


There was a decrease of 7.7% in 
lapses and surrenders. 
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ance of its first policy. 


of Worcester, 





A POLICY 
ANNIVERSARY 


One of the five original life insurance companies to be 
established in the United States, this year the State 
Mutual is celebrating the 90th anniversary of the issu- 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 

















GROUP INSURANCE 


The largest group insurance policy 
in Minnesota for many months was 
written jointly by the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and 
the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Minneapolis. It is for 
$1,000,000 and covers all employees of 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 








Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


A MUTUAL FULL LUEVEL_PRE- 
MIUM RESERVE COMPANY WRIT- 





ING PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ONLY AND AT ALL AGES (MALE 
AND FEMALE) FROM BIRTH TO 
AGE 65. 

Operates in the East as well as the West: 
Maine Wisconsin 

New Hampshire Illinois 
Vermont lowa 


Nebraska 
Minnesota 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut North Dakota 

New Jersey South Dakota 

Ohie California 

Michigan Washington 
Oregon 


MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE 
GENERAL AGENCY QUALIFICA- 
TIONS MAY OBTAIN FULL PAR- 
TICULARS BY ADDRESSING THE 








AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 














a 


With more than 90 per cent em- 
ployee enrollment, the firm of John A. 
Land & Sons, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
has adopted a group life program 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., combined with weekly sickness 
and non-occupational accident bene- 
fits. 


DEATHS 


J. P. Yort, 56, vice-president and 
director of the Acacia Mutual Life of 
Washington, D. C., at Garfield Hos- 
pital, Washington. 

C. W. Domback, 82, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, executive, General American 
Life of St. Louis. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Crocker, wife of 
Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died Monday, July 8, at her 
home, Bay State Road, Boston. 





LEGISLATION 

Relief officials in Wisconsin will be 
prohibited from demanding _ that 
applicants for public aid or those al- 
ready on relief deliver up their in- 
surance policies before receiving re- 
lief, under a Senate bill concurred in 
by the Assembly. 








‘LIF E INSURANCE In All Its Branches .. . 





| HEAD OFFICE 


| ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
| FAMILY INCOME - RETIREMENT INCOME - 


| There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 





MONTREAL 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has 
elected as a director of the company 
Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Princeton University and an interna- 
tional expert in electoral practice and 
municipal government. 


La Noue Matta, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham, has re- 
signed to become assistant to the 
president of the Acacia Mutual Life of 
Washington, D. C. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
appointed R. J. Johnson supervisor in 
charge of the Richmond, Va., territory, 
succeeding S. Howe Williams. 


The Protective Life of Birmingham 
has established a new branch office 
at Hickory, N. C., in charge of J. F. 
Cowling, former district manager at 
Asheville, N. C. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. has 
promoted Superintendent William E. 
Devers to succeed Charles R. O’Brien 
in Chicago, the latter retiring from 
active service. Charles W. Atchison 
succeeds Superintendent Devers, and 
J. Ruppert Otto has been promoted 
to superintendent of the company’s 
Rockford, Ill., territory. 

Ernest S. Ball, head of the mortgage 
department at the head office of the 
Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, has 
retired after serving nineteen years 
with the company. 


The Hamilton National Life of Los 
Angeles has been reinsured by the 
Occidental Life of California, a sub- 
sidiary of the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion. Spencer Thorpe, president of 
the Hamilton National, Reports that 
immediate steps will be taken to dis- 
solve the company and to liquidate its 
assets. 

The Builders Life of Chicago, ex- 
amined by the Illinois insurance de- 
partment, reveals assets of $206,488, 
capital $100,000 and net surplus $4,- 
115. 


The Old Line Life of Milwaukee re- 
cently celebrated its silver jubilee at 
the home office with nearly 200 agents 
present from its field of eleven states. 


Thirty-five years of service with the 
Prudential have been rounded out by 
John H. Sullens, superintendent, Okla- 
homa City, and Samuel E. Long, su- 
perintendent at Harrisburg. 

The Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has filed an 
amendment to its charter providing 
for the shortening of the name of the 
company to “Provident Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co.” It provides also 


for retirement of $50,000 8% preferred 


stock, to be reissued to the holders 
of other stock by the company. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has ap- 
pointed John F. Reinhardt assistant 
supervisor of agents. 

The Southern Life & Health of Bir- 
mingham has appointed P. P. Pepper 
secretary and treasurer, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of W. R. 
Lathrop. 

The United States Life of New 
York, has been elected a member of 
the American Life Convention of Chi- 
cago. The company is a combination, 
perfected recently, of the old United 
States Life and the Brooklyn National 
Life. The combined assets are over 
$7,000,000. 


A GAIN of 15 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1934 was 
shown in sales of new life insurance, 
not including group, for the quarter 
ending June 30, by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis. 


The General American Life of St. 
Louis has introduced a new triple in- 
come policy, offering family income, 
retirement income and beneficiary sur- 
vivorship income in one policy. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore, one of the oldest 
established life companies in Mary- 
land, has changed its name to the 
Monumental Life Insurance Company. 





SALESMAN’S 


PROOF 


Though a product or service may 
sound—the very apple of its makers eye—it can fail 
miserably if the prospect doesn’t like it. 
long been sure that the Mutual Benefit policy con- 


tract is technically and “mutually” sound . . . but 


Mutual 


like and will buy it. 


up a new record in submitted applications, doubling 
the goal they had set and far surpassing the pre- 


vious best week of the Company’s history. 


ing idea: 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE 








Benefit men proved again that prospects 


Here is the proof: they hung 


“superior contract.” 


COMPANY 


be technically 


We have 


The sell- 
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Spectator Compendium for 1935 


The 1935 edition of The Spectator 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports was published early this week. 
An annual, statistical presentation of 
the financial standing of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies of 
the United States, the Compendium 
this year has a number of new and 
useful exhibits. 


Operating Ratios New Feature 


An innovation this year is a com- 
plete new series of operating ratios 
for each company. In addition to the 
rate of interest earned and the actual 
to expected mortality for 1934, these 
ratios show the assets per dollar of 
life reserve and the ratio of surplus to 
life reserve. The proportion of first 
year agents’ commissions to first year 
premiums received is shown as well as 
renewal commissions to renewal pre- 
miums. 

Another significant ratio shows the 
relationship of loading to gross pre- 
miums (items 1 and 3 of the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit). The ratio of manage- 
ment expenses per $1,000 of insurance 
in force is shown for each company as 
well as terminations by surrender and 


lapse to mean insurance in force for 
industrial, ordinary and group classi- 
fications. 

The amount of life reserve per 
$1,000 of insurance in force is also 
presented. It is separated into indus- 
trial and ordinary insurance if both 
are transacted. The percentage dis- 
tribution of all assets of the company 
are shown this year again. The new 
operating ratios are conveniently 
placed along with the financial and 
policy exhibit so that a minimum of 
page thumbing is necessary to locate 
the desired item. 

As in past years, the main section 
of the Compendium is given over to a 
detailed analysis of the income and 
disbursements, assets, liabilities and 
policy exhibits of each of the 313 legal 
reserve life insurance companies oOp- 
erating in the United States at the 
close of the year. 

The exhibits of each company are, 
for all practical use, as complete and 
detailed as the official convention 
statement from which the data are 
taken. Policy exhibits of each com- 
pany are conveniently arranged to 
show the new insurance written, the 
source of terminations and the num- 
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ber and amount of each class of policy 
in force at the end of the year. A new 
line has been added this year to show 
the amount of reinsurance in force. 

This year the strictly life insurance 
reserve is shown separately from the 
disability and double indemnity re- 
serve. Previously both reserves were 
combined for purposes of presentation, 

As in past years, the Compendium 
shows a detailed analysis of Schedule 
D-Summary and Schedule B, Part I 
from the convention statement. The 
amount of farm mortgages and mort- 
gages on city and other property in 
each state is shown for each life in- 
surance company. 

The exhibit of Schedule D shows the 
different classifications of bonds owned 
by each company and the amount of 
stocks. 

Again this year the Compendium 
contains an exhibit of the changes in 
surplus for 1934 according to the 
classes of business for 85 of the 
largest life insurance companies in the 
United States. These exhibits are 
shown for industrial business, ordi- 
nary business, disability business, 
total and permanent disability, group 
insurance and annuities. 

The 1935 Compendium is attractive- 
ly bound in black fabricoid and is 
available at $5 per copy with lesser 
prices for quantity lots. 
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Home Office! 
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I like to work for a bunch who 
knows my first name, knows how 
many kids I have, and who takes 
enough interest in my problems to 
come around and see me once in 
awhile. Little things like that tell 
me I’m with the right company. 
Write for your copy of “Field 
Features”, addressing agency in- 


quiries to J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres. 
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Let's talk it over 
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Physical Fitness 
For Employment 

New York City newspapers report 
onsiderable interest in an overweight 
applicant for a position as teacher 
in the city schools. It appears that 
the board of education rejected the 
ipplicant because of substantial over- 
weight. Among the comments of edu- 
‘ators on this incident is one apparent- 
y of a somewhat humorous vein that 
the school board should favor over- 
weights because they die young and 
t is best for pupils that teachers die 
young. 

Seriously, there may be some de- 
fense for the action of the board of 
education. Physical fitness has_ be- 
ome a requirement for employment 
with many employers. Barring phi- 
lanthropists, employers are surely jus- 
tified, for a variety of reasons, in de- 
manding physical fitness—not for a 
day, but so far as they can judge, for 
1 substantial period of time. 

Many employers arrange voluntari- 
ly for payments in case of death or 
permanent total disability of an em- 
f the cause, and, 
of course, the employer is responsible 


ployee, regardless 


n case of industrial accidents. These 
risks are excessive in connection with 
he physically unfit. 


New York City has a retirement 
plan for its teachers. This plan in- 
cludes a disability benefit and a death 
benefit. We do not know how much 
attention the board of education pays 
to these facts in choosing its teachers, 
but it is surely defensible from this 
standpoint alone for the board to 
avoid employing anyone who shows, 
when applying for employment, a 
prospect of being a liability to the city 
rather than an asset. Fire insurance 
companies are not expected to insure 
burning buildings. 








Fortunately the time has passed 
when an employer could hire a per- 
son and assume no responsibility other 
than the payment of wages for the 
day. With the growth in responsibil- 
ity of the employer for what happens 
to the employe while at work, has 
come a cooperation in meeting emer- 
gency needs, whether arising through 
employment or otherwise, and more 
methods of 


systematic guarding 


against unfruitful employment. 


Life Insurance Letters 


Subject of L.O.M.A. Book 

The fourth of a series of life in- 
surance text-books published by the 
Life Office Management Association 
will be off the press during the latter 
part of August of this year, in ac- 
cordance with an announcement made 
by Frank L. Rowland, executive sec- 
retary. Dr. Felix E. Held, secretary 
of the College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration of Ohio State University, 
and well-known correspondence con- 
sultant, is the author of this book. 

While the text is being developed 
primarily for L.O.M.A. Institute stu- 
dents, it will fill a long recognized 
need for a handbook of correspond- 
ence particularly adapted to the re- 
quirements of all home and branch 
office life insurance correspondence. 

The book will cover all phases of 
letter writing, including the mechan- 
ical make-up of letters, development 
of the subject matter, and a series of 
representative letters as written by 
the various departments of a life in- 
surance company. 

DEATHS 

Michael E. Cafferty, 60, with the 
Metropolitan Life for 25 years, the 
last ten manager at Kenosha, Wis. 
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EXHIBIT 
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Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


PRICES: 
Single copy. 25e; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3: 50 for $5: 100 for $8: 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. 
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Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





REBUILDING 


For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


2nd year 
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have 


MERICAN people 
Ay contisiucd their pur- 
chases of new life insurance 
in remarkable degree in con- 
trast with their incomes, em- 
ployment conditions and the 
activities of the nation’s fun- 
damental industries. Their 
record of achievement in this 
during these trying 
years is most noteworthy. 
New life insurance premiums, 
annuities, during 
1934 increased 21.15 per cent 
from $240,077,138 in 1933 to 
$290,849,086 in 1934, and was 
34.28 per cent less than in the 
peak year of 1929. Renewal 
premium income, on the other 
slight de- 


respect 


excluding 


hand, showed a 
crease. 

A substantial 
the writings of annuity busi- 
ress was made during 1954, 
the annuity 
premium increasing 68.12 per 
cent, or $127,088,296, from 
$186,581,226 in 1933 to $313,- 
522 in 1934. Renewal an- 

premium income in- 
creased 27.13 per cent from 

140 in 1933 to $86,- 
in 1934. Total 
showed an 


increase in 


amount of new 


669! 


nuity 


$67,653, 
010,608 pre- 
income in- 
crease for the first time since 
1929 and was largely account- 
ed for by the premium income 


mium 


on annuity business. 

Asa result of current funds 
being invested at decreasing 
rates of interest, due largely 
to the holding of cash and 
the in- 
from investments dur- 
ing 1934 decreased by $35,- 
493,490 to $1,265,000,518. Of 
this amount 50.99 per cent 
was realized from investment 
in bonds, mortgages and div- 
stock; 16.49 per 
cent from interest on notes, 
policy loans and liens, and 
7.88 per cent from rental re- 
Total income during 
the year amounted to $4,785,- 
984,654 for an increase of 
$262,637,652 as compared 
with 1933. 

During the year policyhold- 


Government bon d s, 


come 


idends and 


ceipts. 


ers and their beneficiaries 
were paid $2,704,946,501, a 


decrease of $333,619,646 than 
the amount paid in 1933. The 
decrease in total payments to 
policyholders was due pri- 
marily to the general 
provement in policies lapsed, 
surrendered and purchased, 
the amount from this source 
declining in 1934 $278,790,016 
to $1,077,822,784 from $1,- 


im- 
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TABLE OF 


AGGREGATE RESULTS 


Data Covering Operations 








AGGREGATES 





Year Ending December 31, 1934 


Capital Stock 
Ledger assets January 1, 


1934 


INCOME 
Life premiums, first year 
Life premiums, renewal 
Disability benefits, first year. . 
Disability benefits, renewal 
Accident disability benefits, first year 
Accident disability benefits, renewal 


Total new premiums 
Total renewals 
Annuities, first year 
Annuities,renewal 
Supplementary contracts involving life contingencies 


Total premium income 
Increase in year 


Bond and mortgage interest and dividends on stocks 
Interest on notes, policy loans, and liens 

Other interest 

Rental receipts. . 

Profit or loss on sale or maturity of ledger assets ( 


Other receipts 


Total interest and other income 
Increase in year 


Total income 
Increase in year 


DisBURSEMENTS 
Death claims 
Matured endowments 
Paid to annuitants 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies 
Dividends to policyholders 
Disability and double indemnity 


Total paid policyholders 

Increase in year. 
Commission—New 
Commissions—Renewal 
Commissions—A nnuities 
Salaries and expenses of agents 
Medical fees and inspections 
Salaries of officers and employes 
Rents. . 
Real estate repairs and expenses 
Other management expenses 


Total management expenses.... 
Paid on supplementary contracts 
Dividends to stockholders : 
Insurance, taxes, licenses and fees 
Real estate taxes 
Profit and loss, ete 


Total expenses 
Increase in year 


Total disbursements. 
Increase in year. 
Income saved. 
Ledger assets end of year. 


ASSETS 
Real estate owned 
Real estate mortgages 
Bonds owned 
Stocks owned 
Collateral loans 
Premium notes 
Loans to policyholders 
Cash in office and bank 
Deferred and unpaid premiums 
All other assets 


Total admitted assets 
Increase in year 
Not admitted items 
Gross assets 


above exclude 


Brooklyn, N. 


All aggregate items 
Brooklyn National Life, 
companies. 


Detroit 


(net).... 
Supplementary contracts not involving life contingencies. . . 


figures of Continental Life, St. 
Life, 


| Aggregates 
| 248 Ordinary 
| Cc ompanies 


rege 
12,388 ,911,027 





191 ,426 ,066| 
1,400, 886 , 170 
1,898 ,319 


| 47 676 967 


1,687 ,754 
18,148, 768; 


“195, 012, 139) 
05) 
| 282,585,561) 
| 56 756 , 803 

13 ,377 ,244 
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33 , 240,535 
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,052, 878,397] 
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1027, 112 
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179 , 883 , 123 

13,801, 141,893 
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1 9 mat 
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Detroit, 





Louis, 


Aggregates 
65 Industrial 
Companies 


$37 , 787 , 218) 
7,670,576 ,052 


93 , 858 , 838) 
1,318, 504,392 
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18, 028, 051 
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45,129,809 
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40, 359" 709 

4,003 , 554 
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10 ,644 ,848 
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328 , 951,085 
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176,231 800) 
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69, , 

1,951, 842 P 
111,090,794 








30, 995. 063 
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13,013,078 
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429 ,070 ,669 
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1, 518, ty 850 
544 
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Cincinnati, 
and the United States business of foreign 
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336 , 433 


637 ,652 


387 , 980 
,429, 299 


365, 987 


422,648 


308 , 993 
304 , 509 
577 ,611 
879 , 463 
320 , 368 


389 ,247 
841, 881 


397 , 863 
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804 , 632 
265 , 908 


609 , 934 
289, 189 
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309 , 399 
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AGGREGATES 





Year Ending December 31, 1934 


> insurance reserve 


paid dividends 


Dividends apportioned for 1935 
{mounts set apart on deferred dividend policies 
Special, volunt ary, contingency, etc., 


other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Increase in year 


Unassigned funds and capital 


plus apportioned 


Total surplus funds 


Incresse In year 


Gross surplus 


NEw 


New issues 
slicies rev ived 


lic. increas 


idend additions 
Total new issues 


Increase in year 


TERMINATIONS 


death 
maturity 
expiry 
surrender 
lapse 
change 


disability 


Total terminations 


INSURANCE 


Whole life policies 
Endowment policies 


All other policies 


idend additions. 
Total in force 
Increase in year 


Amount reinsured 


Includes ordinary 
ntinental Life, St. 


BUSINESS 


IN Force 


business 


LIABILITIES 


Disability and double indemnity reserve 
Reserve on supplementary contracts 
Unpaid losses and claims 

Losses and claims resisted. 

Dividends to accumulate 


Ni 
Amount 
No 

Am punt 
Amount 
No. 
Amount 
No 


Amount 


No 
Amount 
No 
Amount 
No 


{mount 
No 
Amount 
No 
Amount 
No 
Amount 
No 
Amount 


No. 
Amount 


No 


Amount 
No 


Amount 
o 


Amount 


No. 
Amount 


Amount 


— —— 


of industrial 
Federal Union Life, Cincinnati; 
vit Life, Detroit and the United States business of foreign companies. 


reserves 


Group 
Business 
53 Companies) 


3,475 
571,395 , 246 
45 
16,419,311 
6 


494 ,654 ,080 


3,526 

1 ,082 , 468 ,637 
1,080 
575,854,449 


67 


71,576,430 


6,130 

458 
150,711,183 
6 

2,201, 
9,913 

148 ,354,461 


3 
18,845,103 


‘ 
11,436 , 486 


10,464 
403,131,103 
20,324 


9 ,593 ,022 , 369 


Aggregates 
248 Ordinary 
Companies 


$10,634 , 829 ,637 
205 ,1 







20 , 293,929 
229 , 123 ,048 
11,062,809 
283 , 562 ,083 
359,799,173 


13,107,992 ,573 
533 ,661 ,501 
513 , 266 , 197 
523 ,747 ,940 

1 ,037 ,014,137 
—22 ,026 ,006 
1,216,897 , 260 


Ordinary 
Business t 
All Companies 





4,662 ,683 
7,721,594,771 


331 ,002 
532 , 525 ,522 


4,537 
7,420,736 
51,198,192 
4,998 ,222 
8,312 ,739,221 
188 , 547 

299 ,412 ,843 


257.770 

684 , 509 , 431 
100,998 

109 ,621, 103 
854 ,634 
1,338 , 822 ,657 
1,243 ,084 
3,203 ,668 ,491 
1,744,882 
2,933 , 956 , 861 
13,074 

572 ,668 , 856 
4,473 
24,910,737 
4,218,915 

8 , 868,158,136 


21,111,404 
50 , 607 ,696 ,494 
8,925,976 


14,497 ,076,773 

2,585 ,026 

5,771,822 ,506 

422,084,481 

20,324 32 ,622 ,406 

9,593 ,022,369| 71,298,680,254 
—6 ,938 779 ,307 

679 ,337 ,534 —555,418,915 
19 427 , 865 1,570,527 ,676 
companies. All aggregate 


Brooklyn 


Aggregates 
65 Industrial 
Companies 


$6 929,776,270 
94,341,928 

195 ,079 , 239 
53,950 ,005 
9,017,197 

37 , 487 , 997 
8,728 ,256 
140,177 , 462 
15,716,589 
112,723,139 

108 ,492 , 809 
7,705 ,490 ,891 
344 ,633 ,677 
517 ,044 , 208 
268 ,617 ,190 
785 ,661 ,398 
19 ,662 ,624 

1 ,005 , 087 , 674 


Industrial 
Business 
65 Companies) 


18,067 , 594 
4,045,485, 102 
2,617 ,593 

633 , 750,568 
26 ,059 

96 , 163,720 
109 ,472,810 
20,711,246 
4,884 ,872 ,200 
643,105 
180,586,491 


796 ,030 

153 , 570, 202 
194,171 

20 , 569 , 523 
382 ,524 

127 ,339 , 900 
4,264,683 
983 691,019 
14,339 ,303 
3,127,573, 734 
639 
15,190,036 
429 


128,494 





19,977,779 
4,428 ,062 ,908 


43 ,368 ,132 
9 ,666 , 316,848 
33,430,120 
6,212, 149,313 
5,781,141 
1 216,362,475 


82,579,393 
17,650,708 ,523 
733 , 467 

456 , 809 , 292 


Grand 
Aggregates 
313 Companies 


$17 , 564,605 , 907 
299 ,477 , 241 
1,165,650,211 
154,482,165 
24,602,474 
314,986,169 
29 ,022 ,185 
369 ,300 ,510 
26 ,779 ,398 
396 , 285 , 222 
468 , 291 ,982 





20 ,813 ,483 ,464 
878,295,178 
1,030,310 ,405 
792 ,365,130 

1 ,822 ,675,535 
—2 , 363 , 382 
2,221 ,984 ,934 


») 72° 729 
»400,402 


12,338 475,119 
2,948 ,640 
1,182,695,401 

30 ,602 

598 , 238 , 536 
160,671,002 
25,712,994 
14,280 ,080 ,058 
832 ,732 
1,055 , 853,783 


1,053 , 867 

909 ,656 ,063 
295,169 
130,196,756 
1,237 ,616 
1,616, 873,740 
5,507 ,773 
4,189 560,820 
16,094,098 

6, 209 , 885 ,056 
13,716 

606 , 703,995 
4,919 
36,475,717 
24,207 ,158 

13 ,699 , 352 ,147 


64 499 , 860 

69 , 867 ,035,711 
42,356,096 

20 , 709 , 226 , 086 
8 , 366 , 167 
6.988.184. 981 
977 , 964,368 


115,222,123 

98 ,542 ,411,146 
1,505,836 
580,727,911 
1,589,955 ,541 





356,612,800 in 1933. Of the 
total amount paid to policy- 
holders 32.36 per cent were 
paid in death claims, 4.78 per 
cent in matured endowments, 
2.15 per cent to annuitants, 
39.86 per cent in lapsed, sur- 
rendered and purchased poli- 
cies, 16.18 per cent in divi- 
policyholders and 
1.67 per cent in disability and 
double indemnity. 

Insurance outstanding as of 
31, 1934, reached the 
enormous amount of $98,542,- 
111,146, for an increase of 
$580,727,911 when compared 
with 1933, and compared with 
a decrease of $3,136,311,708 
in 1932. Ordinary insurance 
totaled $71,298,680,254, a de- 
crease of $555,418,815; indus- 
trial insurance outstanding 
was $17,650,708,523, an in- 
crease of $456,809,222, 
group insurance totaled $9,- 


593,022,369. 


dends_ to 


Dec. 


and 


The tota] terminations dur- 
ing 1934 amounted to $13- 
699,352,147, of which ordi- 
nary insurance accounted for 


$8,868,158,136, industrial in- 
surance $4,428,062,908, and 


group insurance of $403,131,- 
103. 

Total admitted assets as of 
31, 1934, amounted to 
$21,843,793,869, an increase 
of $897,562,280 or 4.54 per 
cent. Bonds owned was the 
leading investment item with 
38.73 per cent of the total. 
Mortgage loans amounted to 
26.81 per cent of total assets. 
Real estate owned, 7.73 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that 
the flow of the companies’ in- 
vestments during 1934 
directed almost exclusively in 
United States Government 
bonds, which during the year 
increased by 101.19 per cent 
from $984,232,584 in 1933 to 
$1,980,215,968 in 1934. Bonds 
of states, territories and pos- 
sessions increased during the 
year from $364,129,267 to 
$429,914,326, or 18.06 per 
cent. Bonds of political sub- 


Dec. 


was 


divisions, territories and pos- 
sessions increased 16.72 per 
cent to $1,065,564,793. Rail- 
road bonds, on the other hand, 
decreased 1.84 per cent to $2,- 
708,337,386. Bonds of public 
utilities increased 5.87 per 
cent to $1,848,030,479. Indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds 





increased 21.3 per cent. 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, 





Franklin 


ginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, 
National L. & A., Northwestern Mutua] 





tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, California- Life, General American, Guardian Life 
Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- of America, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to nvested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Invest- 
June 22 ments June 29 ments July 6 ment ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property — . $253,176 2.19 $379,088 2.19 $82.260 1.03 2.28 
On Dwellings and Business Property 705,710 6.12 1,656,518 9.58 462,915 5.80 5.62 
Total ickeksecteones $958,886 8.31 $2,035,606 11.77 $545,175 6.83 $753,396 7.90 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds $633,419 5.49 $154,927 -90 $794,422 9.96 $805,789 8.45 
DE: steenduhodeewieeeeseesseenesenescs jo tenste tse  . #4 aaecs go «#6  . i " tlsthdbes 
Total abekswneetiun $633,419 5.49 $154,927 : 90 . $794,422 9.96 $805,789 8.45 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $1,114,291 9.66 $1,177,092 6.80 $1,494,912 18.74 $1,319,505 13.84 
Stocl] oceccccocceccceses ecccece . 72,338 -63 30,788 ee 38 =—=—=—@mesece 060—t—<“it lO C—~«C CP 
Total ee ae ee ee ee $1,186,629 10.29 $1,207,880 6.98 $1,494,912 18.74 $1,319,505 13.84 
Government Securities 
S. Government Bonds. *$5,608,797 48.63 *#$11,837,445 68.44 £$3,886,681 48.72 $5,256,676 55.15 
Canadian Bonds ...... oe ‘ asewee “s. ¢uaeoae «6 Gece 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments . . wn Lonene ae  wacberieebinl ove mala , 
State, County, Municipal ...... 2,298,451 19.93 1,146,106 6.62 1,253,114 15.71 1,228,131 12.89 
Total weTTTriTe TTT Te $7,907,248 68.56 $12,983,551 75.06 $5,139,795 64.43 $6,484,807 68.04 
Miscellaneous Securities 
tonds $802,250 6.96 $20,000 .12 $3,500 04 $155,000 1.63 
BG. Sanckaddusanetaneeseses 15,000 09 894,663 i: fe 13,000 14 
PEGE gunvrigesnsussneusbeawenuaane $847,250 7.35 $914,663 5.29 $3,500 04 $168,000 1.77 
Recapitulation 
Bond Seeeeeesesee $10,457,208 90.67 82.88 7,432,629 93.17 $8,765,101 91.96 
Stock 117,348 1.02 5.35 Pe ae hae 13,000 14 
Loar 958,886 8.31 2,035,606 11.77 545,175 6.83 753,396 7.90 
Dy. 2vateendasaneeusebednsaseeuss $11,533,442 100.00 $17,296,627 100.00 $7,977,804 100.00 $9,531,497 100.00 
Includir $986,200 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. Including $953,850 bonds received in exchange for 
ures th h Federal refinancing Including $142,375 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. ‘Including 
$911,800 nds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


Summer Selling 


(Concluded from page 


year with little notice- 


except for 


through the 
ible change, periodic 
lrives inspired by the home office or 
agency manager, and from time to 
time one will observe a phenomenal 
spurt on the part of someone who has 
been drifting along behind his cus- 
tomary pace and who decides to turn 
on the steam without regard to sea- 
son or conditions. 

The fact that they succeed in bring- 
ing in the applications merely indi- 
cates that work and 
determination to produce are two fac- 
tors in selling which have not been 


overstressed, much as the terms have 


willingness to 


been utilized. 

And in conclusion, the two first- 
mentioned factors are important. The 
vacationing agent to keep up his sum- 
mer sales must work ahead to take 
care of his own period of recreation 
and he must learn to apply the same 
earnest sales effort to the job of get- 
ting the contract signed now by the 
prospect who is about to take a rest. 

There is no more valid reason for 
a man to postpone protection on such 
an excuse than for him to say: “I’m 
very busy getting ready for a nervous 
Come back and see me 
after I have recovered.” At any rate, 
make your De- 


breakdown. 


summer selling will 
cember totals higher. 
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Classifications of Insurance 
Buyers Showing Betterment 

Definite economic trends of great 
importance to life insurance company 
officials and indicated 
clearly by the semi-annual buyers’ sur- 
vey of 10,164 persons who applied for 
life insurance in June, results of 
which were digested and announced 
this week by the American Service Bu- 
reau of Chicago. Most significant is 
the increase in number of applications 
from farmers and ranchers, who 
forged to first place with an increase 
of 17 per cent numerically over the 
June, 1934, analysis and a 40 per cent 
increase compared with the survey of 
last December. This fact, combined 
with steady increase shown in number 
of country housewives applying for 
life insurance during the past year, 
clearly indicates the betterment of 
farmers’ and ranchers’ financial con- 
dition, undoubtedly due in part to 
Government aid and also to improved 
agricultural conditions. 


agents are 





North Dakota Supervises 
Benevolent Societies 

Because benevolent societies, which 
have hitherto operated in North 
Dakota without state supervision, 
have been growing into a racket, In- 
surance Commissioner Harold Hopton 
has laid down a set of rules to govern 
such organizations in the future. He 
is backed up by a ruling from Attor- 
ney-general P. O. Sathre to the effect 
that the present laws cover this class 
of insurance. 

Previously organizers would go out 
into the field, take in membership fees 
and sometimes first payments on the 
first death assessment, and then skip 
out before the first death occurred. 
But now no reserves can be accumulat- 
ed, and the death benefit, not exceed- 
ing $1,000, is “entirely contingent in 
amount on the proceeds of a post-mor- 
tem assessment levied on the mem- 
bership. The membership fee must 
not exceed $5, which may be used for 
expenses. The insurance commission- 
er may require periodical reports. 

Further, in order to give the public 
fair notice, every membership certifi- 
cate must have on its front page in 
prominent type the following words: 
“This is not an insurance policy. The 
association maintains no reserve. All 
benefits are dependent upon voluntary 
assessments from members.” 








sc. LAB. 








